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Now! LIFE INSURANCE 
EXPERTS PROVE THAT 

















FOR THE first time in history, the other 4 sales leaders! Why is 
the scientific methods used by _ this true? Because Ford Trucks are 


life insurance companies in com- 
puting rates have been put to work 
in figuring out life-expectancy 
tables for Ford Trucks. 


built stronger. They're dxi/t to last 
longer! That extra life that’s put 
into Ford Trucks comes from 
Ford experience in building more 









trucks than any other manufac- 














4,967,000 Trucks Studied . . . turer. Ford knows Aow to build 
Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, trucks that last longer! 
leading New York life insurance See your Ford Dealer 
actuaries, assembled the recordsof today. See the life-expect- 
all trucks of the five sales leaders ancy charts. You'll see 
registered from 1933 through’ why it'll pay you to place 
1941 ... 4,967,000 trucks in all. your order for a Ford. 
Then they prepared ¢rvck life- thetruck that lasts longer! 
expectancy tables in exactly the 
same way that they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables for life insur- 
ance companies. 

Ford Trucks On Top! 

The result? Ford Trucks Last ‘ 


Longer! Up to 19.6°% longer than 


What Longer Truck Life Means to You... 
Why It Pays to Wait for a New Ford Truck! 


It stands to reason the longer you use 
a truck, the less it costs to own. That’s 
why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the 
top truck value. And, logically, Ford 
longevity means lower maintenance 
costs . .. less time in the shop. It 
means more unused miles when 
you're ready to trade, and a better 
trade-in. Yes, any way you look at it, 
you'll get more truck for your money 
with a Ford Truck ... because Ford 
Trucks last longer! 





The life expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck "B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck "C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck "D”’ 
19.6% longer than that of Truck ‘'E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby 
certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying 
table fairly presents the relative life-expectancy 
of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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Loox hard at your employees. A few 
stand forth in sharp relief. Able, awake, 
inspired—they are the future of your 
business. And they are also the future 
of America. 


From their ranks the new National 
Guard draws its strength. 


Management recognizes the need for 
a mobile force of trained civilian-volun- 
teers whose single aim is to sustain the 
Peace. Already, business leaders in 48 
states are taking action. Many are grant- 
ing Guardsmen in their employ the two 
weeks required for summer training—at 
no sacrifice of income or vacation time. 


National Guardsmen receive top-flight 
instruction in maintenance and opera- 
tion of modern ground and air equip- 
ment. They wade hip-deep in business 
organization and administration. They 
build in themselves the intangible, price- 
less qualities of leadership. 


The value of this spare-time military 
experience effectively carries over into 
their full-time daily duties. 


National Guardsmen are determined, 
purposeful young Americans. Encourage 
your Guardsmen-employees. As they 
serve America so also they serve you. 


Listen to “National Guard Assembly,” with Paul 
Whiteman, Wednesdays, 8:30 P.M., EDST, ABC 
Network. 


The new National Guard Is a Federally supervised force raised 
by the states. Its strength and composition, its training and effi- 
ciency are under the constant direction of officers picked by the 
War Department. There are National Guard units in every one of 
the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
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0. Aucust Ist, the Air Forces 


request the help of your power- 


ful organization to assist them 
in acquainting every American 
with our flying fighting arm. 
This will be “Air Force Day.” 
At every Army airfield from 
Coast to Coast, the AAF will 


be on rev iew. 


The story of incredible 
achievement in a compara- 
tively short time, the history- 
making results of its continu- 
ing research, the functions of 
the Tactical Air Command, 
the Strategic Air Command, 
the Air Defense Command, the 
Air Wing of the National 
Guard, the Air Reserve and 
the Air University will be ex- 
plained and dramatized. 


The American people must 
know their Air Forces to appre- 
ciate and support this vital 
arm of defense. We cannot 
afford apathy at this critical 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW! 


moment in world affairs. The 
powerful support of your 
organization—in helping to 
publicize this event, in helping 
to steer promising young men 
into a worth-while career in the 
air—will be a laudable public 
service, 

Contact every qualified man 
you can think of—ones you 
feel sure can meet the AAF’s 
high standards. Air power 


today means peace power 


tomorrow. 


AIR POWER 





1S PEACE POWER 





* U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE x 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Behind the 





By-lines 


“Must SOMEONE GET HURT?” 
on page 46, was written by a well known 
Kiwanian, Past International Trustee Rus 
sell C. Heddleston, char- 
ter member of the East 
Liverpool, Ohio club. The 
article warns against a 
tariff policy which pro- 
tects heavy industry at the 
expense of smaller ones. 
Kiwanian Heddleston is 
president of the Heddle- 
ston Brothers Company, 
wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, and his business is not directly af- 





fected by tariffs, but all business in East 
Liverpool is dependent upon the pottery 
industry. Russ is a director of the First 
National Bank and heads an_ insurance 
agency in town, as well as being engaged 
in the grocery business, so he is deeply 
concerned about the welfare of everyone 
in town. The pottery makers whose em 
ployees are his customers and clients are 
worried about a possible lowering of im 
port duty on pottery and other small 
industry products in order to provide dol 
lars for Europeans to buy our heavy goods. 

Russ became a charter member of the 
East Liverpool club twenty-six years ago 
and has never missed a meeting. He be 
came president of his club in 1933, lieu 
tenant governor of the Ohio district in 
1922, governor in 1924 and was elected a 
[rustee of Kiwanis International in 1926 
and served until 1929. 

Donald W. Mitchell, author of “Our 
Vulnerable North,” page 28, wrote “Ex- 
periment in Democracy,” which appeared 
in the February issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntsville, Texas. 


ALBON HOLDEN, who wrote “Twenty 
Million Keglers Can’t be Wrong,” page 33, 
has been writing sports stories for both the 
magazines and newspapers for as many 
years as his bald head suggests. He has 
covered more than 1,000 major league 
baseball games, 400 major football games 
and twenty-five Kentucky Derbies. He has 
worked in the sports department of several 
metropolitan newspapers and his magazine 
urticles on sports have appeared in the 
big time magazines such as Colliers and 
Liberty. 

His article deals with a sport that has 
become an American phenomenon. Bowling 
has transformed itself from a. back-of-the 
saloon activity indulged in mainly by 
neighborhood roustabouts, to a socia! pas- 
time enjoyed in palace-like amusement 
places by dating couples. Al Holden’s 
analysis of this reform of America’s 
fastest growing indoor sport is mighty 
interesting reading—even though he can 
look you squarely in the eye and tell you 
he has never—no, never—had a bowling 
ball in his hands! 
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CAN DISTRIBUTION COSTS BE CUT? 


Where are the lower prices we all want 
coming from? From lower costs, most of 
us will say. 

Yes, but whose costs? 

It is not unusual for plant engineers and 
cost accountants to sweat it out for weeks 
cutting a dime out of a ten-dollar product. 

How about the distributing end of our 
economy? Is distribution as cost-conscious 
as production? 

Do retailers and wholesalers, district 
sales managers and advertising men, work 
equally hard to save the consumer a dime? 

What is the opportunity in our distribu- 


tion system for greater efficiency? 





[z 


Could it be that traditional policies of 
pricing and service are out of step with the 
times? 

Is the Fixed Percentage Markup just a 
bad habit? 

How about “established prices” for fran- 
chised lines, are they too rigid? 

Such questions are typical of the self- 
analysis all branches of business need today 


to meet the challenge of current conditions. 








This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO 4, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 


NEW YORK 17, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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Now! Have all the 


Copies you need... 


of important letters, plans, 
documents, pictures, etc.! 


Amazing, new, handy office unit— 
the APECO Photoexact—makes them 
quickly, accurately, at low cost! 


Imagine the convenience and efficiency of having 
extra comes whenever you want them copies ot 
records, reports, charts, contracts, photos, maps, 
blueprints, clippings, checks, financial data, etc.! 
No “sending out" for photocopies—no costly ‘‘doing 
without!"’ With APECO in your office, you can copy 

; anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn 
or photographed. 
APECO preventserrors, 
because it operates 
photographically; it is 
not a stencil duplica- 
tor. Requires no dark- 
room or technical 
knowledge. A boy or 
girl can make copies 
at l-a-minute speed, 
for less cost than a 
phone call. Get details 
now, On APECO, 






“hPECO 


& PHOTOEXACT 


Cngtheng 


PHOTO 
COPYER 555 


Copies up to 


















18” x 22° ‘“‘America’s Most 

Standard | Also continuous Widely Used Photo- 

accessories, | exbinet models for 4 > 
prints of any length, COpy Equipment 






additional 


up to 42" wide 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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For MORE business 
NOT ONLY THIS YEAR 
NOT ONLY NEXT YEAR 


but 
for 
years 
and 
years 
and 
years 


MITCHELL A OTLLON 


COAL CO. 





Your customers and prospects will remember 
you when your name is on this handy in- 
strument that tells both temperature and 
humidity. It is designed for desk and wall. 
The 34” by 3%” black plastic case is set off 
by a polished chrome ring with pastel blue 
and ivory dial. Its already chic appearance 
is accentuated with red pointers and black 
calibrations and its operation is guaranteed by 
an old reliable manufacturer. 

Here is an advertising medium that is not 
filed in the wastebasket. It is kept and used 
for many years. 

FREE IMPRINT of 4 short lines or design or 
trademark. 


10,000 @ $ .85 ea 300 @ $1.30 ea 
5,000 “ — 100“ —" 
1,000 “ 100 “ so in” 

500 “ 1.10 “ Shipped FOB Chicago 


ORDER TODAY and indicate copy desired 
HOOD, 762 W. Montana St., St. Paul 3, Minn. 
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Universal Military Training 
After reading “Military Training For 
Peace” in the May issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine 1 wondered if there might be 
another side which could be presented for 
those of us who feel that such a plan 
might not be quite as wonderful and effec- 
tive in preventing war as John Scofield 
presents it. There are millions of Church 
people who are definitely opposed to uni- 
versal military training in peacetime, and 
undoubtedly some must be Kiwanians. 
Could we have the other side presented, 
following our democratic methods, by 
someone equally well qualified? I, for one, 
would greatly appreciate another 
lead article in a forthcoming issue present- 
ing the arguments against universal mili- 
tary training. 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN JR. 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 

OF CHURCHES 

IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 

KIWANIS CLUB OF ITHACA, 
A resolution was adopted by the delegate 
body of the 32nd Annual Convention en- 
dorsing universal military training and the 
development of an informed public opinion 


seeing 


SUPPORT 


NEW YORK 


concerning it. However, both sides of the 
question will be presented in the October 
issue so that those who oppose the resolu- 
tion will have a voice, also—The Editors. 


Proving How Well We’re Read 
Shortly after the May issue of The Kiwa- 
nis Magazine was mailed to the Kiwanis 
membership we began receiving inquiries 
about the Marine Studios, Those inquiries 
are still coming in from all over the 
United States and from our neighbor 
nation, Canada. We have had two differ- 
ent groups of people drive several hundred 
miles out of their way to visit Marineland 
after reading the article on Marineland in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Congratulatory 
letters to Bill Rolleston have been pouring 
in from all over the state and from inter- 
ested Kiwanians from many other states. 

The writer didn’t know that so many 
people in the United States were interested 
in fish. Your fine article in The Kiwanis 
Magazine has kept this office busy answer- 
ing inquiries. 

R. J. EASTMAN, KIWANIAN 
MARINE STUDIOS 
MARINELAND, FLORIDA 


“The Secret Killer” 

I have just finished reading an article 
entitled “Exercise—The Secret Killer” 
which appeared in The Kiwanis Magazine 
June, 1947. In the first place, the title of 
the article is most unfortunate. Further- 
more, the entire article is a complete dis- 
tortion of facts based upon poor judgment 
and a lack of scientific information. It 
seems to me too bad that a group sup- 
posedly of your intelligence and caliber 
would select an article of this kind which 
may work a great hardship upon the edu- 
cation and training of public school chil- 
dren, 

As a matter of fact, there is not even 
good sound reasoning in the article in the 
application to adults. The author does 
have one or two correct ideas in this but 
the whole article is presented in such a way 


that what truth he has in it is so far in 
the background that misconception and mis- 
understanding are all that could come 
from this presentation. 

Those of us who constantly 
this field base our judgments upon re 
search and large numbers of cases, Cer 
tainly we do not draw conclusions from 
one example such as he cited in the last 
paragraph of his article. 

In addition to the entire article being a 
distortion of facts, it seems to me that 
the selection of this kind of material 
to publish reflects adversely upon the in- 
telligence of those responsible. 


work in 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 
PROFESSOR OF HEALTH 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION 


Professor Irwin’s letter is one of several 
received by members of the physical culture 
profession (some Kiwanians, some not) 
who took violent exception to Mr. Jacobs’ 


i 


article. Most of them say that only im 
very exceptional cases will exercise hurt 
anyone—young or old—and that Mr. 


Jacobs based his article entirely on such 
exceptional cases. They go further and 
say that exercise will benefit more persons 
than it will harm them—even in the olde 
age brackets. Undoubtedly they are right. 


But those cases that are exceptions—even 
if they are remote exceptions—are very 
tragic. Mr. Jacobs and the editors of this 


magazine want to avoid as many such 
cases as possible. We suggest that, if you 
have not been taking exercise regularly, 
and if you are over forty and don't feel 
quite right, you have a doctor examine 
you before you decide for yourself that 
what you need is a lot of exercise. The 
physical culturists certainly ought to go 
along with that advice—which its all Mr. 
Jacobs’ intended to imply. Any offense 
taken by members of the profession must 
have been inspired by the title more than 
by the article itself. And we'll admit, the 
title was strong.—The Editors. 


May we have your permission to reprint, 
from the June issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, the article by Stanley Jacobs 
entitled, “Exercise—The Secret Killer?” 
Full credit will be given to the author and 
the magazine, 
JANE STARK 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
EVERYBODY'S DIGEST 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
The International Approach 
David L. Taylor’s article, The Willkie of 
3aghdad, in the June issue of our maga- 
zine stimulates me to express satisfaction 
and encouragement. To a veteran coming 
back to what seems so much division and 
confusion this philosophy of unity is very 
comforting. Although I joined Kiwanis 
in April of this year, | am impressed with 
with the aspects of international approach 
as brought out in the magazine. 


INGRAM 
PIERRE, 


HERMANSON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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field of modern advertising design. 
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The purpose, the spirit and the 


theme of the convention have been caught 


who 


has expressed them in the water color paint 
r. Lang’s cover 


reflects the reputation he is gaining in the 
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CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 1947-1948 


I accept the presidency of Kiwanis International humbly and 
gratefully. I have only one qualification for the presidency of this great organization and 
that is my seal for the cause, my enthusiasm and love for Kiwanis and the principles for 
which it stands. In that I yield to no man alive. Therefore, I call upon you to be ever 
alert to the opportunity to serve Kiwanis and through it your fellow man. Do this will you 
please, not for me or for any other officer but for the good of mankind and the glory of God. 


—From President Armstrong's acceptance before the International Convention 

















This view of Medinah Temple where all indoor general sessions were held was taken during the opening bu 
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Monday morning. 


BUILD FOR PEACE - 


PATRIOTISM - OPPORTUNITY 


THE THEME OF THE CHICAGO 


CONVENTION WAS CARRIED OUT WITH ENTHUSIASM AND GREAT LUSTRE 


BY ALMOST 10,000 SERIOUS BUT HAPPY MEMBERS OF KIWANIS FAMILIES. 


TTENDANCE at the thirty-second annual convention 

of Kiwanis International held in Chicago, June 29 

to July 3, equalled the precedent shattering first post- 

war convention held at Atlantic City last year. The speakers’ 

messages, the adoption of resolutions, the election of officers, 

the memorial to departed members, the tribute to our be- 

loved Roe Fulkerson and the great carnival for 30,000 Chi- 
cagoland youngsters, were highlights of the convention. 

Yet, the affair would not have been the rollicking success 
it was were it not for two intangibles, perfect weather and 
a good natured, appreciative group of participants. There was 
not a drop of rain, scarcely a cloud and only a degree or 
two of above average heat, all of which contributed to the 
pleasantness of the occasion and brought out the innate good 
humor of the close to ten thousand Kiwanians and their 
families who enjoyed every bit of the program. 

Two of the three main general sessions were held out of 
doors in Chicago’s great front yard park—the Monday night 
tribute to Roe Fulkerson and to the four founders of Kiwanis, 
and the Wednesday night combination circus, vaudeville 
show and auto race classic, climaxed by a pre-July 4th fire- 
works displays. The other main general event was the 
memorial service held Sunday night as part of the conven- 
tion prelude. This took place in the Medinah Temple where 
the large stage was used to advantage in providing an 
impressive setting for the ceremony. 

There was a very fine contrast in the solemnity of the 
Sunday night ceremony—intensified by the sudden death 
only seventeen days before of International President Jay 
N. Emerson—and the spirited and colorful show the next 
night which was climaxed by the unveiling of a bronze bust 
of Roe Fulkerson. Each of these ceremonies helped get the 
convention well started by setting the mood for both the seri- 





ous sessions and for the good fellowship and fine entertain 
ment which go to make up a well-rounded Kiwanis con 
vention. 

At a meeting of the Board held the day before the con 
vention opened, Immediate Past President Hamilton Holt 
was chosen to serve the unexpired portion of Jay Emerson’s 
term. However, President Ham shared the honors of pre- 
siding at various sessions with the two vice presidents, John 
M. Burden and Charles W. Armstrong. 

Perhaps the most newsworthy business session was the 
one held Wednesday morning when new International officers 
were elected, resolutions adopted and constitution and by-laws 
amended. Charles W. Armstrong, vice president last year, 
was elected president, Charles H. Hulse and Harrison U. 
Wood were elected vice-president and J. Belmont Mosser 
was re-elected treasurer. All the officers, including newly 
elected trustees, are listed on page 14. 

The most important amendment to the constitution was 
one which increases the International dues of the individual 
member from two dollars yearly to two dollars and fifty 
cents. The most important by-laws amendment increases the 
subscription rate for the International magazine from one 
dollar to one dollar and fifty cents, both increases becoming 
1948. were 
adopted dealt with combatting communism, furthering uni- 
versal military training, supporting the United Nations, 


effective January 1, The resolutions which 


advocating greater efficiency and economy in government, 
continuing support of youth groups such as Key Clubs and 
commending Congress for enacting the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill. In addition, memorial resolutions were adopted in be- 
half of four International Officers who passed away during 
the preceding convention year. Complete texts of all these 
resolutions are on pages 46 and 47. 
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All special trains which brought delegates to the convention were several hours late due to 
the floods. To the left a group of officers of the Texas-Oklahoma district are leaving the 
streamlined special which was six hours late. Below a crowd of July Fourth holiday travelers 
wait to board a train as the Texas-Oklahoma delegation crowds into Chicago’s Union Station. 


Above, a coatless group of volunteer workers from Chicagoland Kiwanis clubs takes care of the 
busy registration desk. To the right is the arrival at Chicago of the Georgia delegates who 
preceded their convention attendance with a week's cruise on the Great Lakes. Below, a field 
representative takes a group of convention visitors on a conducted tour of the general offices. 


CONVENTIONEERS arrived by 


train, boat, plane and automobile to 


mingle with thousands of other “‘tran- 
sients” who came to Chicago for an 
early Fourth of July holiday visit. One 
of the sights they considered among 
Chicago’s main attractions was the gen- 
eral office setup of Kiwanis International 
on Michigan Avenue, just north of the 
river and in the heart of the newly de- 
veloping modern business district. Lo- 
cated only a few short blocks from the 
convention hall, the offices were on the 
route most visitors took from their 
hotels to the main sessions. There is an 
actual record of 2,300 visitors —and 


many more came in without registering. 
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past International president, 





ON THIS page are pictured in only a 
small way two of the three outstandingly 


impressive programs of the convention. 
The In Memoriam program, a regular 
feature of the convention prelude each 
year, was presented by the participants 
and received by the audience with seri- 
ousness that could not have been deeper. 

The All-Kiwanis Night program the 
following evening was an elaborately 
staged and well executed human drama 
in an equally spectacular setting. It be- 
gan at dusk when the picture in the ex- 
treme upper right was taken. The sun 
was setting with colorful brilliance just 
in back of the skyline of tall buildings 





, . , 
Above is a scene from the very impressive memorial 
service conducted Sunday night during the prelude 
to honor departed Kiwanians. Below, Fred McAlister, 
reads the service. 








Above is the All-Kiwanis night gathering in the Band Shell along Chicago’s lake front. 
Below, Roe Fulkerson tears onto the stage through one of his personal pages as a 
climax to a tribute read by Kiwanis’ first International president, George F. Hixson. 
Below, Roe poses informally at the bandshell after the unveiling of his bust. 


\ly Personal Page 
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that can be seen dimly in the photo- 
graph. A few moments later, the build- 
ings were lighted and huge neon adver- 
tising signs along Michigan Boulevard 
livened the proceedings throughout the 
evening. 

Several of Roe Fulkerson’s most out- 
standing personal pages were repro- 
duced at the center rear of the stage as 
part of a giant replica of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. As excerpts from these writ- 
ings were read, six beautiful 
ladies turned the pages and at the end 


young 


Roe himself stepped forth to receive 
Then a_ bronze 


bust of him was unveiled, 


thunderous applause. 











| 
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Past International President Ben Dean presents an illuminated testimonial to 
the four surviving Founders of Kiwanis, who are members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Detroit. Left to right: George J. Haas, Charles R. Cowdin, Harry A. 
Young and Donald A. Johnston, and Past International President Ben Dean. 


Eighteen panel conferences were conducted Monday afternoon covering work 
of the International committees. A typical one is shown above. Below, a 
group of youngsters at the Wednesday night main feature entertainment are 
enjoying the climax—a big fireworks display shown at extreme lower-left. 
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Here is one of the formal reception lines that were held in connec- 
tion with the International Convention Ball on Tuesday evening. 


THE main feature entertainment in 
Soldier Field was a brilliant public re- 
lations activity as well as a heart warm- 
ing event for Kiwanians and their fam- 
ilies who were entertained as much by 
the pleasure brought to the 30,000 
youngsters present as by the program 
itself. All the boys and girls organiza- 
tions in Chicagoland, the welfare agen- 
cies and those working with the under- 
privileged and the physically handicapped 
—both in and out of Kiwanis—were in- 
vited to send children to see this colossal 
array of spectacular acts. An advertis- 
ing blimp of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company sailed over the field 
for twenty minutes, flashing a message 


of Kiwanis to the tens of thousands of 
persons present as well as to the entire 
city of Chicago by means of an ingeni- 
ous system of lighted letters which 
spelled out words of greeting to the 
youngsters and expressions of goodwill 
from Kiwanians everywhere. Asa result 
of this well engineered demonstration, 
the people of Chicago will remember 
for a long time the fine work of 
Kiwanis. 

Not enjoyed by the public, but of 
immeasurable benefit to the organiza- 
tion, were the business sessions and the 
panel discussions. And on the huge stage 
of Medinah Temple, International offi- 
cers, committee chairmen and district 
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V.P.’s Wood and Hulse, President Armstrong and 
Treas. Mosser pictured just after the election. 


officers sat during the general sessions 
so that thousands of Kiwanians who 
were aware of their names, of thei: 
positions and their unselfish work could 
get better acquainted with the men 
themselves. 

Other prominent persons addressed 
the convention. The newly elected mayor 
of Chicago dropped in to give a few 
words of welcome and pay tribute to 
the work Kiwanis clubs are doing. And 
addresses were made, which are con- 
densed on other pages of this issue, by 
well known men who were in a position 
to contribute their thinking to the ob 
jectives of Kiwanis. 


Above, left, a midget racing car gets set for the start. This was just one 
of many thrilling acts at the main feature entertainment at Soldier Field. 
Above are youngsters and their parents who were part of about 30,000 
non-Kiwanians who were guests at this show which was open to the public. 


The second picture above shows Past International President Ben Dean pinning the International 
President's lapel button on newly elected Charlie Armstrong. Below, Ham Holt is receiving the 
Immediate Past International President's button from Past !nternational President Mark Smith. 
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At the left is an action shot of Earl P. Thomas of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
He led all the group singing and furnished all musical numbers for conven- 
tion. Below is the Corbin, Kentucky High School Choir which shared the musi- 
cal spotlight Sunday evening with the Chattanooga, Tennessee Male Quartet. 


Above is the Wichita, Kansas Men’s Glee Club which vied with the High Point, North Carolina 
Mixed Quartet for musical honors at the All-Kiwanis Night program Monday evening. To the 
right is the all-girl Ypsilanti, Michigan Kiltie Drum and Bugle Corps performing on the Medinah 
Temple stage Thursday morning. These girls played and drilled at Soldier Field show. 


Above is the Knoxville, Tennessee High School Glee Club. Below, to the left is, Billy Watson 
from San Luis Obispo, California, superb pianist with personality. He climaxed his 
appearance with a comedy duet assisted by International Music Chairman Earl Thomas. Below, : : : ‘ 
right, are the Martinis, an excellent vocal duo and two of several professional musical artists. of photographs of all the splendid musi- 

cal organizations which contributed so 


SPACE does not permit the publishing 


largely to the success of the convention, 
but we do gratefully list those not pic- 
tured on this page: Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Quartet; Huntington, Ind. High School 
Band; High Point, N. C. College Quar- 
tet; Traverse City, Mich. High School 
Choir; West Palm Beach, Fla. Quartet; 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Madrigal Singers; 
Lake County, Ind. Women’s Chorus; 
Duane Carlson, violinist, Mrs. Louisa 
Hoe Moeller, soprano; Charles Gron- 


lund, marimbist. xk** 
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To the left is a scene from the style show staged by Marshall 
Field in the main ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. Below Celeste 
Caryle, personal style advisor, is answering questions after 
her talk which dealt with personal make up and what to wear. 
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Above is the luncheon held for wives of International officers. Below, children’s group goes on a conducted tour of the famous Brookfield zoo. 
left, Vice-President-elect Harrison Wood takes a ride on a Chicago bus Below, right, the junior guests cut a rug (on a tile floor) to the tunes of 
bound for the terminal at Harrison and Wood streets. Below, middle, the the roving musicians in the Junior Canteen set up in the Palmer House. 
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We can fight the dangerous ideologies which are under- 
mining our national well-being only if we try to get at 


their sources and Hamilton Holt reveals some of them. 


Constructive 


Thinking 


and 


Sound Growth 


By Hamilton Holz, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 


HE progress of the organization 
is outstanding. Approximately 

16,000 men have been added to 
the ranks of Kiwanis. More than 200 
clubs have been added since last year. 
Kiwanis is growing because men are 
beginning to learn that Kiwanis stands 
for right thinking and aggressive, con- 
structive efforts. It is growing because 


men are banding themselves together 


to combat those forces (Communism 


and defeatism) so eloquently described 
on this plattorm last night. I wonder 
if it is not about time we get down to 
the business of finding out where all 
this careless thinking comes from, 
First, | think it is coming from the 
But let 


discussing the 


home. That might shock you. 


us remember, without 
things that led to the New Deal, with 
out discussing the action of the New 
Deal, let us remember, that you cannot 
live tor seventeen or eighteen years on 


W.P.A., 
thinking. 


without indulging in careless 
I do not believe that men can 
live for seventeen or eighteen years on 
something for nothing without getting 
the feeling that effort is futile, that it 
is not necessary for people to work for 
what they get and, indeed, not necessary 
to save anything of what they earn, if 
they earn anything at all. And so this 
faulty thinking is coming from our 
homes. 


Almost every man in this audience is 


a member of some church. And yet 
faulty, careless thinking is coming today 
from the top leadership of the churches 
of this nation, I make no apology for 
that statement. It has not been very 
long since an outstanding Christian or- 
ganization sent a resolution to the Con- 
gress of the United States in which it 
declared that we of this country must 
find a substitute for the profit motive. 
| wonder if they realize that there has 
never vet been anything other than the 
free enterprise system, except one man- 
aged by a dictator—and never in the 
history I have been able to find has 
there ever been a time when a dictator- 
ship permitted a free church. 

I am not talking about your pastor 
back home. He knows your problems. 
talking 
leadership of some church people who 


I am about the irresponsible 
are striving toward remaking the world. 
[ wonder where they would stand today 
if they took the only incentive out of 
their work, the promise of salvation? 
Where would they be? 

And this defeatist thinking is com- 
ing from our schools. It is coming 
from teachers so badly underpaid that 
they can see a little girl come out of 
a country high school, go through six 
months of training in a business col 
lege, and get a job for more money 
than a highly cultured lady who has 


many times a master’s degree can get 
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out of your school system. If we want 
to be practical, we must look into that 
and do something about it. I know it 
is an old story, but there has not been 
much done about it yet. 

And again, it is coming from the top 
racketeer leadership of labor, those fel- 
lows who just a few months ago were 
telling you as business and professional 
men we must realize we are living in 
a land of laws and not of men, who be- 
cause today the Congress of the United 
States has placed on its books a slight 
revision making it possible for a busi- 
ness man to begin to discuss with his 
own employees the problems of his work 
that he is up against now say they will 
go out on a general strike. 

And it is coming also from top man- 
agement. It is coming from those people 
who still wish to acquire, to hold, and 
to control the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country. There are a lot 
of those fellows left. 

A long time ago a man named Plato 
said something like this: “The measure 
of a man is determined by the road of 
his longing and the quality of his soul.” 
The road, my friends, of Kiwanis long- 
ing is definitely determined by the Ob 
jectives which you have adopted for 
this year. But the quality of our souls 
will not be known until we have dem- 
onstrated to this generation that our 


problems can and will be solved. k * * 


songs 
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The Communists in America are threat- 
ening to launch a third party movement 
in the United States as a means of 
“political blackmail” on the Truman ad- 
ministration, in an effort to compel 
renewed appeasement of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, Louis Francis Budenz, former 
editor of the Daily Worker, official 
Communist newspaper, charged in this 
address before the convention. To prove 
his charge, Budenz referred to current 
international and national declarations of 
the Communists, specifically a statement 
appearing in the June issue of Political 
Affairs, official theoretical organ of the 
Communist Party. 

Budenz contended that the winning 
of peace depends upon whether the 
United States will take a firm stand 
against Soviet aggression, particularly 
in the case of Poland. Because the 
United States did not move for the ex- 
present 
Polish regime from the United Nations, 
he declared that the attack on Hungary 
had followed. “If a determined stand is 
not taken for the Four Freedoms in 


clusion of the terror-created 


Hungary and Poland—not to mention 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia, then 
the danger of World War III is more 
than a cloud on the horizon,” he said. 
A resume of his address follows. 


HE Communists and their Sov- 
iet masters are stating quite 
definitely their objectives, so far 

as the United States is concerned. The 
New Times, the name in disguise for 
the Communist International magazine, 
is sending throughout the world the 
message that the United States is one 
of the chief enemies of mankind. Echo- 
ing that directive, the June issue of 
Political Affairs, the official theoretical 
organ of the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica, proclaims virtual warfare against 
the American nation. This it does by 
charging that “American imperialism 
is seeking to Hitlerize the world.” Can 
you think of a more brazen accusation? 
Soviet Russia is trampling the Four 
Freedoms under foot in Poland, Bul- 
garia, Romania and Yugoslavia, ac- 
cording to the Hitler pattern. But in 
the Communist organ here, it is the 
United States which today represents 
Hitlerism. To every trained Communist 
that term is clear; it means that the 
United States must be fought to the 
bitter end, and by every means at the 
disposal of the Communist conspiracy. 
To carry on this warfare against the 
Republic, the Communists 
state further in this June declaration 


American 


‘The 
Patriotic 
Road 
O 

eace 





By 


Louts Francis Budenz 


MEMBER OF FACULTY, FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


that they will conduct within our coun- 
try a battle for a people’s peace. But 
what, pray, is a people’s peace’ It is 
the peace, they declare, desired by the 
Soviet dictatorship! It is a peace, then, 
in which the Slave State is extended 
by continued aggressions, as we witness 
is the case, 

In this statement, the Communists 
also threaten the Truman administra- 
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tion with a third party movement unless 
it accedes to this demand for a ‘“‘people’s 
peace” as supported by Soviet Russia. 
In other words, the third party move- 
ment in Communist hands is a piece of 
political blackmail directed at the pres- 
ent administration in the hope that this 
will compel a continuance of appease- 
ment of Soviet Russia. This is all set 
down quite definitely and boldly in the 
June issue of Political A ffairs, the Com- 
munist monthly organ. 

The Communist Party in the United 
States has never, in any resolution or 
declaration, found one flyspeck of a 
defect in any Soviet leader endorsed by 
the Kremlin. Search the Communist 
press for the past thirty years—and the 
resolutions of the Communist Party- 
and you will discover complete sub 
servience on all occasions to the will 
and whim of Moscow. American leader- 
ship, in contrast, 1s subjected to con 
stant vituperation if it dares at any 
time to raise any question as to the 
character or wisdom of Soviet dictators 
or their policies. What is that organ 
ization which follows such a course? It 
is a fifth column, having no right on 
American soil, totally alien to American 
life. 

On many occasions the Communist 
Party in America has been compelled 
to admit its fifth column role, through 
its own inner necessities. In June 1940, 
for instance, the Communist Party na- 
tional convention openly declared in 
solemn resolution “its loyalty to “the 
great Stalin” at thé same’time that it 
then proclaimed President Roosevelt 
“another Hitler.” That was during the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, when the Communist 
Party was doing all in its power to 
bring about the triumph of Hitler over 
3ritain, which was declared to be the 
“chief war-monger.” 

For years, too, the Communist Party 
here received an. open subsidy of at 
least $500,000 a year from the Soviet 
dictatorship. This subsidy was in the 
form of thousands of words of propa 
ganda and directives, sent over the 
wireless and by cable from Moscow, for 
the information and guidance of the 
Communist Party in this country. This 
subsidy, which so definitely established 
the fifth column position of the Com- 
munist Party, was halted by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, who ruled that 
any group recetving such a subsidy from 
the foreign dictatorship was a foreign 
agent and had to register as such. At 
first the Communists decided to register 
in order to obtain the subsidy. But 
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Moscow saw how much this would give 
the game away, and the registration by 
Earl Browder was withdrawn. 

The Communist conspiracy counts on 
deceit as its chief weapon. Patriotism 
demands that all America become alive 
to this deceit, and to those who practice 
it with their Communist affiliations con- 
cealed from public view. To establish 
the possession of a Communist card by 
a Communist who is a_ well-known 
writer or a publicist or a Hollywood 
star is practically impossible; for the 
Communist organization is a conspiracy 
which hides all semblance of such mem- 
bership or card-possession on the part 
of people of this type. Even among the 
rank 


groups, the 


and file of trade unions or civic 


Communist is hard to es- 
tablish by such evidence, for it generally 
does not exist. 

America will have to learn who is the 
Communist in a particular community or 
union or other organization by what he 
advocates at any particular time. In- 
telligently, America will have to be bet- 
ter informed on what the New Times, 
the Communist International magazine 
this 
it is 


in disguise, is saying and what 


“line” on its part means when 


transmitted to unions and communities 
by Communists working there. America 
will have to know more about what 
Political Affairs, the official theoretical 
organ of the Communists here, is say- 
I ask, then, 


for a widespread and intelligent discus- 


ing and what that means. 


sion of the “Communist code’’—the use 


of so-called scientific language by 


the Communists to conceal their sub- 
versive purposes. I ask for more 
intelligent dissemination of what the 


Communists are told to do by Moscow 
from week to week—through such or- 
gans Political 
A ffairs—with these statements trans- 
lated 
everyday action against America. 


as New Times and 


they mean in current 


into what 

Patriotism in our times calls for the 
courage and intelligence of 1776 -ex- 
pressed in two-way action. We have the 
duty to improve our democracy—to cure 
the abuses or injustices which exist in 
our midst, to attend to the discrimina- 
tions which still afflict us. But this we 
must do in proper proportion, appreciat- 
ing the great gifts which are ours. And 
with that must go, as the big second 
responsibility, the incessant combatting 


of the Slave State, represented by Com- 
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and embodied in the Soviet 
dictatorship, 

Is not one of our chief duties in this 
respect to make certain that our pledges 
in Poland are lived up to? Will appease- 
ment really be at an end until the United 
States 
strength and 
United Nations 
exclusion of the 


munism 


delegation, in all our moral 


dignity, arises in the 


and insists upon the 
bloody 


Four 


hypocritical, 
Where are the 
Freedoms today in Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Hungary? 

The ending of all appeasement is the 
Soviet 


United 


Polish regime? 


patriotic road to real peace. 


Russia cannot challenge the 
States today, militarily or economically ; 
but permit that dictatorship to continue 
its “creeping blitzkrieg”—and it will con- 
front us (as it means to confront us 
eventually) with the power of the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia directed 
against us. And with hoped-for subver- 
sion of Latin America on its part, to 
help destroy us. These resolutions and 
objectives of Soviet power are written 
declarations and 
Should 
we not stop to read them, to understand 


xk 


down in its official 


documents over and over again. 


them and to act against them? 











result in 


\ V E Key Clubbers are not unmind- 


ful of the confidence that you have 
placed in us. Your faith, hope, and 
trust in us will continue to be not only 
a challenge but a constant source of in- 
spiration. We are aware of the invest- 
ment that you have made in us, and I 
want to tell you here and now that your 
investment will pay rich dividends. 
While we rejoice in the many privi- 
leges that are ours as Key Clubbers, we 





have a sense of vivid responsibility to 
the youth of the bewildered world. The 
youth of totalitarian nations have been 
shackled and fettered with the disease 
of the super-man. But we as future Ki- 
wanians will seek to build a foundation 
of human relationships in which in- 
dividuality is supreme. 

As International President of Key 
Clubs, I want to state that it is thrilling 
to be a part of an organization that has 
undergone such splendid growth this 
past year. Our membership a year ago 
was 3,014 and our membership today is 





THE VOICE OF KEY CLUBS 
By Fames R. Moffat 


PRESIDENT, KEY CLUB INTERNATIONAL 


Key Club president pledges that investment 
in high school youth by Kiwanis clubs will 
improved 


community citizenship. 


nearly 7,000; a year ago we had 137 
Key Clubs and today we have 300. Our 
International convention which met in 
annual session in Macon, Georgia, re- 
cently, was attended by some 850 dele- 
gates from this country and Canada. 
Our convention was a glowing success 
from every standpoint. The young men 
of your Key Clubs acquitted themselves 
with distinction, and if I do say so, if you 
had been there, you would have been 
proud of your Kiwanis sons. We shall 
meet in Memphis next year and we 
shall be happy to have any or all of 
you as our guests. 

The Key Club program has invaded 
with daring courage hundreds of com- 
munities with a positive good will. We 
are not on trial. Our organization has 
lived long enough to justify its goals 
and objectives. This voice of adventure 
has been heard not only in the high 
schools but has been felt in other agen- 
cies within the community life. 

We pledge ourselves as Key Clubbers 


to serve the school and the community 
at all times and every circumstance. We 
major in the field of good citizenship. 
Our motto, “We build” will bring in a new 
day in national and international affairs. 
This present generation has witnessed 
the destruction of civilizations 
through suspicion, greed, hate, and cruel 
Unselfish service is the tonic for 
To travel the sec- 


whole 


war. 
the ills of mankind. 
ond mile may mean that some one else 
may be able to travel the first mile. We 
cannot build a fence of comfort around 
ourselves while the youth of this land 
and other lands are so poverty-stricken. 
We must share Key Club leadership 
through service. 

Key Club International has for its 
goal the determination to radiate down- 
right good will into every area of com- 
munity activity and endeavor. Good 
will or the will to do good can unify 
the sacred ideologies that are funda- 
mental. We have had such a display of 
ill will in recent years that it is cer- 
tainly refreshing to breathe into the 
hearts and lives of our fellow human 
being the atmosphere of good will that 
radiates from Key Club and Kiwanis 
International. Good will is destined to 
banish the clouds of bewilderment, un- 
rest and juvenile delinquency as the sun 
melts the snow on the Alpine heights. 

Delegates to Kiwanis International, 
youth wants action, youth wants to do 
things, but what to do and how to do 
it is the question! Gentlemen, the Key 


Club is the answer. kkk 
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REVIEW OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By O. E. 


Peterson 


SECRETARY, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


This digest of the Secretary's report shows high increases in 
membership and new clubs and describes other attainments. 


HE accomplishments of Kiwanis 
clubs during the past year are 
impossible to What 
happens to those who are ministered 


measure, 


unto, encouraged and cheered, or to 
Kiwanians themselves in dispensing 
kindness and tangible aid to others, is 
an abstract thing. It is not amenable 
to scales, compass, test tubes or micro- 
scopes, but these services do determine 
the quality and tempo of individual and 
community life, and it is reassuring to 
see the expanding range of vital services 
everywhere. A summary of club achieve- 
ments during the last calendar year has 
been published in a pamphlet entitled 
“Kiwanis in Action—’46.” It is literally 
packed with drama and factual informa- 
tion worthy of careful study by every 
club committee. Such facts as these il- 
lustrate the story it tells: Last year 
Kiwanians counseled and assisted 417,- 
934 returned veterans; provided lunches 
for 413,628 needy children; counseled 
209,969 boys and girls in vocational 
guidance programs; provided religious 
education in camps and schools for 147,- 
753 children; entertained 121,681 farm- 
ers; held 1,499 public forums; organized 
2,248 “Get Out the Vote” campaigns, 
nearly one for every club; raised 
$2,749,255.91 for Red Cross, Community 
Chests, cancer control, etc. 

Gratifying as these figures are, we 
are mindful that there still are four 
million boys and girls in our two coun- 
tries defective eyesight, one 
million with impaired hearing, three- 
quarters of all our children need dental 


with 


care, and hundreds of thousands need 
medical attention. Two and a half mil- 
lion youngsters who ought to be in 
school are working. This is an increase 
of one and a half million since 1940, 
According to government records last 
year a hundred thousand 
boys and girls joined our nat‘on’s army 
of seven million criminals. To correct 
these conditions and to give every youth 
a chance for a happy, useful life should 


more than 


challenge us all to renewed effort. In 
other fields—public affairs, world peace, 
agriculture, support of churches, labor 
and 


pressing needs. 


management —there are equally 


This administrative year has seen a 
marked advance in Kiwanis influence 
and manpower. A year ago at Atlantic 
City we reported a total membership of 
162,725 men in 2,414 communities. To- 
day our number has reached 178,331 
men in 2,650 communities, representing 
a net gain during the year of 15,606 
men and 236 clubs. Not since 1923 has 
our club building program equaled this 
record. 
and Bev Hay and their International 
Committees United 
States and have earned our 
warm admiration and gratitude for this 
exceptional performance. Only with the 


assistance of past district officers serv- 


Chairmen Twyman Humphrey 


on Extension for 


Canada 


ing as accredited representatives could 
this have been accomplished. Our pres- 
ent staff of full time field service rep- 
resentatives consists of but four men. 
Under less favorable 
tions, more contacts by field men with 
We 
should be prepared to reinforce the field 
staff for whatever demands the future 
may bring. Kiwanis is not unduly con- 
cerned about numbers, but are 
concerned about strengthening and im- 
proving the quality and outreach of our 


economic condi- 


established clubs will be essential. 


we 


service. 

We are delighted to welcome delegate 
representation from the clubs in Alaska 
and Hawaii for the first time in any 
of our conventions. Kiwanians are ex- 
ceedingly proud of the seven strong 
clubs formed in 
Yukon since last fall. 


these territories and 
One of the most promising develop- 
ments in our picture the 


outlook for Key Cluhs. This Kiwanis- 


today is 


sponsored service club movement for 
high school boys is fast becoming firmly 
established in every district. When the 
school year closed for the summer, 301 
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Key Clubs were actively functioning in 
27 districts, with a membership of 6,622 
This is 


of clubs in 


young men, more than twice 


the 
year ago. 


number existence a 

The Kiwanis Magazine has come to 
be regarded among editorial men and 
the 
field. Five articles during the past year 


advertisers alike as leader in its 
were reprinted by Reader’s Digest for 
its eight million readers. For the third 
consecutive year income from advertis- 
ing sources has doubled. Paper and 
printing costs, however, have more than 
offset this 
restriction in the number of pages to 


advantage and forced a 
forty-eight at present. 

club 
committees 


The thoroughness with which 


and district officers and 
prepared their year’s work is indicated 
in the reports of nearly 2,300 organiza- 
tion conferences held this year. It is a 
striking fact, too, that during the past 
months Lieutenant 
made over 6,000 official 


visits to their clubs. 


Governors 
and 


twelve 
contact 
The advancement 
stems from devoted 
To all of those 


of Kiwanis such 
and unselfish service. 
with whom the staff has been priv- 
ileged to work this year, International 
Committees, District and International 
Officers, we record our profound ap- 
preciation. I wish it were possible for 
everyone to know the sacrifice of time, 
energy, and resources that members of 
the International Board are called upon 
to make in the faithful discharge of 
their Their guidance 
and friendly counsel so freely given will 
long among the year’s most 
treasured recollections. The loyalty and 
friendship of members of the staff are 


responsibilities. 


remain 


matched only by their efficiency and en- 
thusiasm. To all of them and _ their 
assistants, your Secretary is deeply in- 


debted. kkk 
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By Dr. 


MARBLE CC 


system can 


even in the 





factor in the 


N IMPORTANT 


] 
irt of living today ts 


to believe 
the future of the United 
If there is no tuture tor this 


here is no future tor any one 


ot u 

If e think that our ystem 1S a 
failure, that democracy cannot solve its 
problems, that the creative gemus of 


American industry and labor declined, 


and if we think thi ony enough so that 


it bex mi } ibitual. it will tronegely tend 
to come to pa Qn the contrary, if we 
think po tively, not negatively, if we 


think that great days are ahead, we shall 
cre positive, not neg itive results and the 


vreat new era will become a tact 


amaz 


Kvery indication points to an 


] 
Wy and 


unprecedented technological de 


velopment hi will stimulate produc 


tion to a degree never hitherto known 


in America, This amazing productivity 


will release ount of new wealth 


which can raise the standard of living 


of every American. The genius of Amer 


ica is not merely the spreading of old 


wealth for that will wear wealth out. 
We have the capacity to create and 
spread a vast new wealth, Our system 
is dynamic and creative \ chief 1m- 


pediment will be continuation of bu 


L VINE IN Post 


Norman Vincent Peale 


LEGIATE CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y 


The defeatist philosophy about the American 
actualy bring about its defeat, 


face of a new era of expansion. 


reaucratic government on one hand o1 


the resurgence of monopolistic control 
on the other. If Americans can steer 
between these two dang rs, we can have 
an era oO! unprecedented prosperity and 
development. 


Another danger is that special inter- 


est shall control the eovernment of the 
United States and also our economy 
Big business or big labor as 
; . 1] ] - 
factors are equally inimical to the pet 
petuity of tree government 


must control the government of t 


United States except the Americar 
people themselves. 

It is a highly destructive and perni 
rounds that 


that all 


cious philosophy going the 
America has seen its best days, 
of its frontiers have been explored, that 
its future is in the past. This subver 
sively planted idea has settled down 
upon the mind of the average American 
business man with destructive results 
We must regain faith in our own sys 
tem. Why should we turn elsewhere for 
a better system than we now have? W< 
are today at the top of all the na 
tions in productive power 
Another important technique of living 
America is that 


in post-war \mericans 


shall learn to avoid hysteria in their 
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War America 


thinking. There are many indications 
that Americans today are not thinking 
with their brains, but with their emo- 
tions We do not 


think, we merely 


react. If you criticize, however slight- 


ly, a labor leader, you are a “fascist.” 
If you praise a socially minded attitude, 


you are a “communist.” Unless we can 
learn to think factually and rationally 
nd without emotion, it is a question 
whether democracy can make any prog- 
ress. Probably this generation will go 
down in history as either the hysteria 
era or the smear age. 

We are a nervous, high-strung gen- 


eration. Our problems are not social 
and economical so much as emotional. 
down long before 
We must 


peacetul 


Men are breaking 


their usefulness should end. 
learn to be relaxed, calm and 


\\ he nh we 


that, we shall learn to think and there 


. Te 
In Our minds. accomplish 


on earth that cannot be 


how to 


: 
problem 


is no 
solved by people who know 
think. That is why this country needs 
religion. We not only need to get our 
orals converted, but we also need to 
vet our nerves converted. 

The chief hope of our time is a re- 
application of Christianity to social and 
individual problems. Too long have we 
thought of Christianity as a theology or 
philosophy, whereas it actually is a 
science. It is an exact science which is 
based on law, the highest known form 


The New 


Testament is a scientific text book filled 


of law, which is spiritual law. 


with workable and well authenticated 
formulae on techniques of living. Put 
these formulae into effect and you will 


always get an equivalent result. k * * 





Security and WNorld Peace 





HIS 


wars to prevent an aggressive 


country has fought two 
power from dominating all of 


Europe. We have fought under those 


NEWS COMMENTATOR 


independent is cheaper than fighting 


By Clifton Utley 


NBC, CHICAGO 


Stopping communism by subsidizing smaller 
nations so that their government can stay 


later. 


circumstances because we have felt no 
one nation or country should be in a 
position to possess and organize and 
mobilize against the United States all 


the resources of Europe. We would not 
be safe. If that is true, security and 
world peace are dependent upon our 
maintaining or continuing to foster a 
free and independent Europe, at the very 
least a free and independent western 
Europe. 

The Russians will say that through 
American imperialism we are trying to 
control the western part.of Europe. Our 
security does not require a Europe, east, 
west, or any other part, dominated by 


What it does 


Europe which is conducted from Lon- 
I 


\merica. require is a 


don, from Paris, from Brussels, from 
the Hague, from the other capitals of 
Europe—not from the Kremlin. 


——— a 
Lait 
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I believe this country must foot what- 
ever bill is necessary to maintain the 
independence of at least the western 
part of Europe—of all Europe if pos- 
sible. If Russia will not permit—-and 
she is in a position to permit where 





eastern Europe is concerned—then we 
must proceed, with what we can give, 
on a recovery program in central and 
western Europe, and we will have to 
pay a big price. I don't know whether 
it is going to have to go on for three, 


I know, 


however, with full conviction, whatever 


four, five, six, or seven years. 


the price is and whatever it involves in 
additional high taxation for the people 
in the United States, aid must be given 
because any such price will be infinitely 
cheaper than the price of another war. 

President Truman has appointed a 
commission to study what program this 


country can afford. But what a great 


power like ours can afford is always 
determined in terms of what she gets. 
If you are buying security for the United 
States, and I believe you are, then you 
can pay a very substantial price even 
though it means continuing high taxa- 
tion, even though it may mean the 
allocation of certain essential products 
which can be used at home. 

Does this mean there will be conflict 
Soviet 


selves? Well, sometimes, but it need 


between the Union and our- 


not be dangerous. I believe we can 
gain genuine respect from the Russians 
and still achieve the one world we hope 
to have. 

In comparison with the Germans, the 
Russians have certain similarities. But 
the German organization was conducted 
by a fanatic who would go only in one 
direction in spite of the advice of his 


experts and advisors. However, Russia 
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operates on the basis of cold and icy 
realism. 

If at the end of ten years the Russians 
can see we are not getting out and 
European recovery has been complete 
to the point where Russia can no longer 
hope to overturn the European govern- 
ments, I think Russia would be capable 
of drawing the logical conclusion. 

To do that we must make it possible 
for Europe to recover to the point where 
her nations can stand independently on 
their own feet. And we must show the 
Russians and others we are not with 
drawing into isolation at this time; that 
even though a new American pressure 
comes, even though the price of uphold- 
ing a world program by this country 
becomes burdensome, it is still cheape1 
than the alternative that will prevail 
And, therefore, that we 


xk 


another war! 
will pay this price. 





Blueprint for Peace 


ever 





HILE we are here in this 
beautiful city, in an atmos- 
phere which breathes of 
good fellowship, it is hard to believe 
that already the first shots in World 
War III have been fired. 

The first shots were fired in Greece 
in 1943-44 at the time of the ELAS 
revolt. The second shots were fired far 
away in northern Korea and Manchuria 
at the close of the Japanese war. And 
the third volley was fired in Iran in 
1946. We shall presently see how these 
shots fit into the pattern that we must 
recognize or again send our finest and 
best to be slaughtered, this time not on 
foreign battlefields perhaps, but more 
likely in .the wild wastes of Alaska and 
Northern Canada. 

Remember if war comes this time that 
there will be no rules and no mercy and 
no warning. The essence of winning 
World War III will be surprise, 
achieved by treachery and merciless ex- 
termination by atomic power and germ 
warfare on your prospective enemy be- 
fore he can ever get set. 


be attained 
of United States-Canadian 


By Rev. Norman Rawson 
CENTENARY UNITED CHURCH, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Those who doubt that permanent peace can 


record 


should study the 


relationships. 


It is a ghastly prospect but it is not 
hopeless and that is why we are dis- 
cussing it. For while the world is 
fumbling for a peace formula and grow 
ing daily more impatient and frustrated, 
we in this convention represent two of 
the world’s great democracies and the 
world’s greatest example of the possi- 
bility of two independent nations living 
side by side unarmed, free, and un- 
afraid. 

We have in the relationship between 
Canada and the United States a blue- 
print already at hand for the practical 
solution of the problem of peace for the 
whole world. What is the secret of our 
peace ? 

It is not the result of a treaty nor 
even that we have identical interests 
and political systems. Neither is it be- 
cause we are each other’s good cus- 
tomers and our economic prosperity de- 
pends to a great extent upon each other. 
It is because we know each other, do 
not fear each other, and because travel 
between our two countries is the freest 
in the world. Furthermore, there is no 


iron curtain of thought or ideology be- 
tween us. In both of our great coun- 
tries we have a common respect for 
man as a man. He is not a cog, but a 
personality. 

We believe in the equality of all men. 
In other words, bas ally and funda- 
mentally, our peace springs from a com- 
mon ideal—that of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

It will be seen at a glance that the 
battle for peace is a battle of ideas and 
the force which will decide the warfare 
ultimately will not be the shuddering, 
devastating fire of atomic energy un 
leased, but will be lost or won in the 
realm of ideology. 

The shots I referred to at the opening 
while widely separated have one very 
definite connecting link—the determina- 
tion of the communistic power to dom- 
inate mankind. Unless we recognize the 
relationship and awake to our peril, 
these shots and others will be but the 
opening skirmish in the final struggle 
which will determine whether man will 
be slave or free. 

If we are to serve our day and gen 
eration and the generations yet unborn, 
we must be prepared to pay a tremen- 
dous price now. We must sacrifice and 
millions of our youth will have to sacri- 
fice temporarily a year or so of the best 
part of their lives, to be trained for 
eventualities. Heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion will be our common lot for years to 
come. But we must never again be so 
weak and so unprepared that we offer a 
temptation for any international gang- 


xkK* 


ster or group of gangsters. 
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America’s future is stili ahead of us, declares Mr. Bunting, and 
we need no change in our system in order to provide good living. 


OPPORTUNITY 


By Karl Bunting 
° \ 


PRESIDEN NA NAL ASSOCIATION Of 


kinds of so- 
that the 
\merican people are sick and 


HERE are two 
called opportunity 
tired of. One is the chance to sponge 
on Uncle Sam. For year after year 
of deficit spending there was the notion 
that all anyone had to do was to look 
to Washington to do his thinking and 
to provide his livelihood. For a while 
rabbits were pulled out of hats so fast 
that the rabbit-power theory almost took 
over this country—almost took the place 
of common sense and elbow grease. 
That theory—once practiced in Ber- 
lin, twice practiced in Rome, and still 
practiced in Moscow—is that it is up 
to the state to provide a maximum of 
hypnotic supervision, and the minimum 
of hutch fodder needed to keep its citi- 


MANUFACTURERS 


zens—to keep them alive, but not lively 
enough to kick. 

The other false opportunity that peo- 
ple in this country are fed up on is the 
“happy days are here again’ Colonel 
Blimp idea. 

The professional stooge’s oratorical 
flourish about “let’s go back to the good 
old days” rings false as a cracked coin, 
and the American people know it. We 
are not a backward-moving people. And 
none of the old days ever were as good 
as it lies within every American's power 
to shape his own tomorrow. 

On the road that all the world is 
traveling now, the right and left wingers 
are fluttering. along as well as you 
would expect them to fly—strange birds 
with one wing apiece. Where does that 
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leave the rest of us—the men and women 
of America who frequently find it hard 
to get a word in edgewise? What have 
we got to say about opportunity? 

When you come right down to it, 
the rest of the world thinks of us as 
field. There isn’t 
much opportunity anywhere else. 

What the world would like to know, 


specialists in this 


before it comes our way, or goes whole 
hog into the collectivistic trough, is 
whether we are the land of opportunity 
or the land of opportunists. Frankly, 
with all the war and postwar clouds 
which have been stirred up, I don't 
think the rest of the world has the 
faintest idea of which way we are going. 

World leadership is a new job for us. 
By us, I mean the deck hand on a lake 
freighter, the real estate man’s family 
in Hollywood, the man who opened a 
new factory in Texas yesterday, and the 
Maine 


potato bugs. You may say, and be as 


farmer who is now fighting 
right as rain, that we haven’t had any 
experience in world leadership. 

We are no miracle men. We are no 
magicians. We are no world beaters. 
We are not a master race—and we don’t 
want to be. 

Before the war, during the war, and 
since the war, we and the people in 
our towns have been walking squarely 
down the middle of the road. It is the 
only way we know how to walk. We 
are walking there because it’s a lifelong 
habit with us. It is one of those habits 
you don’t get over no matter how loudly 
the right and the left wings flap and 
squawk. 
and the 


world still is—we hit the stride of a 


When the world was young- 


forward-going people. How far has it 
brought us? Let’s sum it up briefly, and 


then go on. 





Earl Bunting is pictured here as he spoke 
on “Opportunity” at the Kiwanis convention. 
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Less than fifty years ago, the watch- 
word along America’s dusty and muddy 
roads was still “get a horse.” We didn’t. 
Since 1860, horse, mule, and ox power 
fell off from seventy-nine to only six 
per cent of this country’s total sources 
of energy. And mechanized horse-power 
rose from six per cent to ninety per 
cent of our way of getting work done. 
That is just a beginning—a small 
sample of what American teamwork can 





accomplish, 

We cannot see our opportunities in 
a crystal ball. But we can see a good 
deal of them in the uses to which elec- 
tronic tubes, like those in our radios, 
have already been put. 

The electronic tube is the most versa- 
tile tool used in industry. It is the heart 
of radio, television, the x-ray, telephoto 
transmission of pictures, and radar. It 
can be hooked up to calculate data that 
would take a skilled mathematician a 
lifetime to handle. It can be hooked up 
to do spot welding, color matching, and 
hundreds of other things which spell new 
industries. 

New industries mean new opportuni- 
ties. As one example among thousands 
there are many new materials, and new 
ways of using old materials to bring 
more and better goods within a price 
range that does not leave consumers 
strapped. 

The demand for light metals is in- 
creasing. But so is the demand for 
steel. Twenty-nine million tons of the 
world’s steel rusts away every year. 
Rust-proof alloys and more permanent 
rust-resisting finishes for steel surfaces 
can, and some day will, save mankind 
$1,400,000,000 a year. From every ton 
of steel saved from rust, we would also 
save four tons of coal which goes into 
the making of steel. 

Plastics, artificial rubber, glass strong 
enough for plumbing or soft enough for 
blankets, wood transformed into rugged 
stuff which retains its natural grain, and 
self-oiling bearings stamped from metal 
dust, give abundant promise that men 
will not lack new materials for what- 
ever new purposes you need to put 
them. Synthetic resins are already at 
hand to keep the crease in a pair of 
trousers, or to keep a velvet dress un- 
wrinkled, as long as the garments last. 

Biological industries are of increas- 
ing importance. It is a long time since 
man domesticated yeast and put it to 
work. It is a very short time since he 
cultivated the green mold which pro- 
duces penicillin, the most powerful agent 
which can safely be introduced into the 


human body as a check on harmful bac- 
teria. 

These are a few of the inventions 
and discoveries that will shape Amer- 
ica’s opportunities. Many of them will 
be tremendously improved and put to 
uses yet undreamed of. But there are 
even newer things just around the cor- 
ner in men’s minds. 

As industry sees it, the world needs 
more freedom—not less. People need 
more opportunities to profit from their 
ideas, their work, and their investments. 
All that we have today, came from 
freely enterprising Americans who 
wanted to get ahead. The chance to 
earn a reward commensurate with the 
value of one’s service is the mainspring 
of any economic system. For a dynamic 
economy such as ours to flourish, re- 
wards must be compelling and they must 
he fairly balanced. 

It is not my business to harp on other 
people’s responsibilities. But it is our 
business in the National Association of 
Manufacturers to see industry’s respon- 
sibility as our opportunity to render in- 
creasing service to the whole American 
people. 

This is the way we see it. The Amer- 
ican people asked us for three primary 
things—things that they cannot do with- 
out and do not intend to do without. 

One is postwar jobs—quick recon- 


version and enough jobs to go around 
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for America’s veterans and ex-war 
workers. Administration officials esti 
mated it would take five years and vast 
federal spending to achieve high level 
employment. Industry did it in less 
than one year, without a single make- 
work dollar. 

Two is postwar prosperity—no boom, 
no bust, but sustained progress, and a 
better break all round. Nobody wants 
a recession, but everybody and his little 
brother prophesied one until employ- 
ment hit a record high of 58,330,000 in 
May. Agricultural employment showed 
a seasonal gain of one million. And in 
a single month, non-farm jobs increased 
by half a million. 

The third all-important requirement 
which the public expects of us is pro- 
duction—a flood of peacetime goods to 
break the black market, stop inflation, 
and supply more and better goods at 
prices people can afford to pay. Here 
we have a job that still will take every- 
thing we’ve got to finish. 

You remember that the NAM has 
sparkplugged the effort to clear three 
roadblocks out of the way of every 
American’s opportunity to get ahead. 
We said at the start and we say now 
(1) that price controls slowed the 
economy to a snail's pace, (2) that 
fair rules were needed in labor-manage- 
ment relations before production could 


hit its full stride and (3) that a peace- 





In one field alone—television—vast new opportunities are opened up. The tube shown above 
will liberate television from its dependence upon brilliant lighting. It is a supersensitive 
pickup tube invented by RCA engineers that will so reduce lighting requirements that it will 
assure ‘round-the-clock coverage of news and reduce the light required for indoors programs. 
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time revision of the tax structure from 
its wartime peaks is long overdue. 

About a hundred and fifty years ago 
we were a coastal fringe of ex-colonies 
where George Washington's physicians 
had advised him that if stage coaches 
stepped up their speed to fifteen miles 
an hour, blood would rush to the head 
and all the passengers would die. We 
tepped it up. And we did not die. 

Less than seventy-five years ago, the 
Labor declared that 
there would be no more “extensive de- 
velopment of industry in the present era 
of civilization.” Two years later, Nikola 
lelsa invented the induction motor. It 
brought us from the horsewhip way of 
networks 


(‘ommissioners of 


life to radio and air travel 
around the world within a lifetime. 

I think there is every evidence that 
the public is as convinced as we are 
that all three steps are needed to clear 
the road. Public opinion has already 
cleared away two of these obstacles and 
[| do not question that the third will 
vield to people's united effort. 

A tax structure that makes it pos- 
sible for ventvre capital to flow into 
industry is a But in- 


dustry has nuc waited for ideal condi- 


isic necessity. 


tions. And we are not going to wait. 

Long before price control was called 
off, as a bad bet all round, we recon- 
verted for high employment. Since price 
control was junked, production in basic 
industries has ranged from 5 to 140 per 
cent higher than last year. Government 
and trade data show not only much more 
goods but a better balance of goods. 
Inventories show many “pipelines” full 
and others rapidly catching up with 
demand. 

The second roadblock was cleared ten 
days ago—with the passage of the Labor 
Management Relations act. The act does 
labor’s 

If it 
would have opposed it from 
But it 


not. Nor does the act, or any other law 


not destroy amy of organized 
legitimate rights or social gains. 
had, we 
here to Kingdom Come. does 
of itself turn a single wheel or settle 
a single misunderstanding. 

What 
a substantial number of the causes of 
strikes, collective 


bargaining as a fair means for settling 


the act does do is to remove 


and to strengthen 
the remaining differences. 

It is up to us—both management and 
labor—to help all America realize the 
opportunity we face today. We can do 
this only through peace, understanding, 
tolerance of each other’s faults, friend- 
ship, and teamwork. 

There is no reason under heaven why 
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As part of the new frontiers in America mentioned by the author are garments that will not 
wrinkle and others that will hold a crease indefinitely. The model above holds a flask of 
“Kandar,” developed by the U. S. Rubber Company to keep cotton and rayon fresh through 
many launderings. The chemical stays in the cloth and “restarches” it automatically upon drying. 


we should work as members of 
America’s winning team. And I am 
convinced that we shall work that way 
if we both sit down together, clarify our 
areas of agreement, which are large, 


not 


and bargain out our areas of disagree- 
ment until they are no longer a stum- 
bling block in the way of every Amer- 
ican’s chance to get ahead. 

What are the odds? 
are organized and trained in the art of 


The collectivists 


spreading suspicion, undermining pros- 
perity, and turning the whole world into 
their rabbit run. 

Let’s make no mistake about it. Any- 
one who has ten cents, ten dollars, or 
ten hundred dollars is a capitalist and 
an enemy as far as they are concerned. 
The aggregate of upper bracket wealth 
of this 
their propaganda purpose. 


country is piffling except for 
Confiscate 
and redistribute all incomes over five 
thousand in America, and within a year 
there would be hundreds of dollars less 
instead of maybe a hundred dollars more 
in anyone’s pocket. 

But the American standard of living 
—the American worker’s real earnings, 
and the American family’s wellbeing are 
a colossal stake. Add them up, and all 
the riches of the Indies are a drop in 


the bucket by comparison. That’s what 


we've got to fight for. 

The opposition has pulled down its 
iron curtain to keep its rabbit-power 
economy from looking out to see what 
individual opportunity and independence 
looks like. 

As yet, they can’t curtain the whole 
world. The curtain has fallen on the 
necks of more and more countries, but 
many remain outside it. The people 
there are watching us—intently. 

If we pull together, it is their clue. 
We are singularly lonely among the ma- 
tions of the We are the last 


strong land of human freedom. If we 


world. 


can’t make a go of it, nobody can. The 
rabbit raisers would take over. 

Is it up to us to fight the devil with 
fire—with their own methods of pre-war 
infiltration leading up to a world aflame 
with World War III? Nonsense. Ab- 
solute and utter nonsense! 

But it is up to us to lead the world 
at one thing we do best in all the world. 
That’s production—more and still more 
productivity. A prosperous, united 
America, is the one way to explode the 
theory that it’s safer to be Russia’s 
rabbit than to stand on your own two 
feet. 

That is the opportunity and respon- 
sibility that all of us face. kkk 
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Kiwanis has chosen a grand man to be its 
president—well liked in his town and eminently successful 
in his profession and in service to the community. 


"DocTOR CHARLIE 


HERE is a disarming sense of 
humor about the new president 
You 
can't possibly be stiff and starchy around 
him very long. Charles W. Armstrong 


of Kiwanis International. 


is an easy man to be with. 

And in his salty and relaxing manner, 
he has achieved high success in three 
major careers, not one after another, 
but all three along together. 

But don’t let his modesty and infor- 
3ehind it all is a fine 
and purposeful intelligence with a will, 


mality fool you. 


and the industry to follow through on 
anything he sets out to accomplish. 
His career in Kiwanis, begun twenty- 
seven years ago, has brought him to 
As a 
professional man, with all the tradi- 
tional qualities of the small town phy- 
sician, he has served Rowan County in 


the top of that organization. 


his native North Carolina as its health 
officer for twenty-five years. And in his 
career of father, counselor, citizen, 
“Dr. Charlie” written a 


record of understanding and unselfish- 


friend, has 
ness that can come only to those who 
have a sincere interest in those about 
them. 

Three careers, yes, and perhaps the 
major key to his success in all of them 
is his love for people, especially the 
little among us, and the quiet way he 
goes about doing good for those who 
need him. 

Let’s get back to the beginnings of 
this man who’s to head the International 
organization until next convention. 

The very good English name of 
“Armstrong” 
of Australia. “Dr. Charlie’s” father was 
born and lived in Australia until the 
age of twelve. 
settled in North Carolina, where later 


? 


reached America by way 


He came to America, 


Charlie was 
born in and grew up in the town of 


he became a gold-miner. 


Troy, and went to prep school in Dur- 
ham of the “Old North State.” 


By Ray A. Furr 


PAST DISTRICT GOVERNOR, THE CAROLINAS DISTRICT 
EDITOR, THE CAROLINA KIWANIAN 





Here is Charlie pictured at home with Mrs. Arm- 
strong; Rosalie, one of his two daughters, and 
Charles Wallace Armstrong, III, his grandson. 
Pres. Charlie also has two sons, both grown up. 

It was at the University of North 
Carolina that “Dr. Charlie” got his pre- 
med training. There he made the var- 
He won not only 
his letter in that sport, but, indirectly, 


sity baseball team. 
a wife as well. For it was on a trip 
with his team to an out-of-town game 
that he met Mabel Harris, a pretty, 
talented brunette, from one of North 
Carolina’s most distinguished families. 
Walter Hines Page, a former ambas- 
sador to England was a close relative 
of the Harris family. 

It was a match from the start. And 
after his graduation in medicine from 
the University of Maryland, they were 
married. More about Mabel Armstrong 
later. 

Came World War I, and “Dr. Charlie” 
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And this is Charlie pictured at the Salisbury 
Country Club on his “time off’ from both his 
work and his family. His partner is J. D. Henry. 


joined up. After extended service in 
France as a captain in the medical corps, 
he came back to settle down in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, where he now 


lives. And in 1922 he became health 


(Continued on page 43) 
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COMMUNISM 


Whereas, We are agreed in this con- 


“Communism” under what- 
called, and under 
whatever guise it may be presented, is an 


that 
name it 


vention 
eve! may be 
insidious, creeping paralysis of all essen- 
tial governmental functions of a free state, 
and that it substitutes guile and conspiracy 
in place of free elections, and that it tends 
to rob the citizens of freedom of speech, 
opportunity, thinking, and all of 
the other things that we in a republic hold 


most dear, 


religion 
thet elore, 


Be It Resolved, that we, as Kiwanians 
hereby commit to unrelent- 
ing and ceaseless war against all tenden- 


do ourselves 
cies, ideologies, plans, precepts and sys- 
tems that tend, in any way, to limit or 
destroy our free forms of government, and 
that we, collectively and as individuals, do 
publicly declare ourselves as diametrically 
opposed to Communism, totalitarianism and 
all and 


similar “isms,” 


Be It Further Resolved, that it vio- 
lates the underlying principles of our sys- 
tems of government to employ men or 
women, at anv level of government, or in 
any educational institution, public or pri- 
vate, who are imbued with, or sympathetic 
ideology contrary to 


to, any principle or 
the principles on which our two govern- 
ments are founded, and 


Be Ht Further Resolved, That the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
governments are urged to continuously 
investigate and suppress subversive activ- 
ities and infiltration of foreign doctrines 
in our respective countries. 







NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


Whereas, It becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the United States of America 
must maintain armed strength to insure 
the establishment of a strong and effective 
United Nations, and 


Whereas, The free nations of the 
world look to the United States to lead 
the way to permanent peace, and 


Whereas, The rapid discharge of our 
armed forces following the cessation of 
combat in the recent World War leads to 
a misunderstanding of our sincere desire 
for a just and lasting peace, which appears 
to some nations to be an invitation to ag- 
gression; to others, a lamentable sign of 
indifference to their lot, and 


Whereas, A commission of nine promi- 
nent citizens, after exhaustive study of all 
matters affecting national defense, has rec- 
ommended the adoption of a plan of univer- 
sal military training in the United States, 
sincerely believing that it would reassure 
the peace-loving countries and increase the 
influence and authority of the United 
Nations; now, therefore 


Be It Resolved, That Kiwanis Inter- 
national favors the adoption without delay, 
by the Congress of the United States, of 
a plan of universal military training, and 

Be Ht Further Resolved, That Ki- 
wanis International initiate action to 
develop an informed public opinion favor- 
ing the adoption of such an approved plan 
of universal military training, as essential 
to the defense of this country and the 
eventual development strong and 
effective United Nations Organization, and 

Be Ht Further Resolved, That a 
copy of these resolutions be sent by the 
Secretary of Kiwanis International to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 


of a 


dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and member of the House of 


Representatives. 


ADOPTED BY THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, CHICAGO, JUNE 29 - JULY 3, 1947 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas, the Nations of the 
following World War II, came to realize 
the complete futility of war as an ultimate 
solution of the world’s problems; and, 


world, 


Whereas, the Nations through their 
accredited representatives met in San Fran- 
cisco to devise a program and to establish 
an organization which would tend to 
stabilize world programs for peace, and to 
improve the health, educational, and cul 


tural conditions of the peoples of the 
world; and, 
Whereas, Kiwanis International was 


invited to send representatives, and did 
send such representatives, to the San 
Francisco Sessions to serve as consultants 
to the American delegation; therefore, 


Be Ft Resulued, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national, assembled in its 32nd Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago, Illinois, reaffirms its 
confidence in and its wholehearted sup 
port of the United Nations the 
constructive work which it is endeavoring 
to do; and, 


Be It Further Resolved, that Kiwa 
nis International urges that the United 
Nations, and especially the representatives 
of Canada and the United States, work for 
the early equitable and final solution of 
the problems of the world—such as 
ting the wartorn nations on a sound 
self-supporting basis economically, and 
bringing about a workable for 
such matters as the Palestine and Balkan 
problems; and, 


Be Ht Further Resolued, that Kiwa- 
nis Clubs throughout Kiwanis International 
be urged to continue to study the organiza- 
tion and workings of the United Nations 
and the world problems with which it is 
dealing, and that definite expressions of 
opinion on such matters be forwarded by 
Clubs and Districts to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Kiwanis International for submis- 
sion, when proper, to our United Nations 


and of 


get- 


and 


solution 
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representatives and to our national law- 
making bodies. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN GOVERNMENT 


Whereas, the public debt in the United 
States and Canada is large and must neces- 
sarily remain large for many years, and 
it appears to this body that the hoped-for 
substantial reduction in taxes in_ all 
branches of government is remote, and 


Whereas, we believe it is desirable to 
reduce the public debt as rapidly as pos- 
sible, consistent with current outlay for 
essential governmental functions, including 
adequate national defense, and that such 
reduction can and must be accomplished 
through initiation of rigid economy and 
efficiency leading to savings to apply 
toward additional debt reduction, therefore, 


Be It Resolurd, that we, as Clubs and 
Kiwanians lend our active aid to all legis- 
lative and executive bodies within our 
countries to promote economy and efficiency 
in governmental functions at all levels of 
government, thus effecting substantial sav- 
ings to apply to existing debts, to the 
ultimate relief of the individual taxpayer. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Whereas, There is an increasing de- 
mand for adult leadership to serve charac- 
ter building agencies for youth, to the end 
that youth may assume a more effective 
leadership in community affairs, therefore 


Be Ht Resolved, That Kiwanians and 
Kiwanis Clubs vigorously continue their 
sponsorship of character building groups, 
including the sponsorship of Key Clubs, 
and that Kiwanians be encouraged to offer 
their services to the several youth groups 
now functioning in their communities. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Whereas, The delegate body of Kiwa- 
nis International in session at the Atlantic 
City Convention, June, 1946, adopted a 
resolution calling for equalization of rights 
and responsibilities for capital, labor, and 
management, and 


Whereas, The duly elected Board of 
Trustees, following this resolution, adopted 
1947 Objective No. 4 which reads, “Strive 
for equal rights and responsibilities under 
iaw for capital, labor, and management,” 


and 


Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States, the duly elected representatives of 
the people of the United States, developed 


and made into law a labor bill which, 
though it may not be a perfect bill, does 
guarantee freedom of speech to employers 
as well as employees, and does equalize 
the rights and responsibilities under law 
for capital, labor, and management, there- 
fore 


Be Ft Resolved, That the delegate 
body of Kiwanis International commends 
the Congress of the United States for 
giving expression to the will of the people 
by its determined action in adopting the 
aforementioned law. 


—-<if feo 


Iu Memoriam 
ALBERT DODGE 


Whereas, Albert Dodge, first secretary 
of Kiwanis International, has been called 
to his reward during this administrative 
year, and 


Wihereas, Albert Dodge, as a charter 
member and president of the Buffalo, New 
York Club, Governor of the New York 
District, Secretary of Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, and Vice President, played an 
important part in determining the charac- 
ter and fixing the course of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in its formative period, and 


Whereas, the deep interest in and 
devotion to the ideals of Kiwanis kept 
Albert Dodge as an active and valued 
member until his death, now therefore 


Be It Resolued, that expression be 
given to the deep debt of gratitude of 
Kiwanis International to Albert Dodge, its 
first secretary, as well as to the deep sense 
of loss on the passing of this pioneer spirit. 


In Memoriam 
WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Whereas, William O. Harris, Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International in 1931-1932, 
has been called in the wisdom of Divine 
Providence, to make his last great journey, 
and 


Whereas, William O. Harris, devoted 
himself as a club member, and officer of 
his club, district, and Kiwanis Inter- 
national, with simplicity and earnestness to 
making the paths which he trod, smoother 
for those who came after him, and 


Whereas, without seeking them, Wil- 
liam O. Harris received the affection, ad- 
miration, and willing loyalty of all those 
whose lives he touched, now therefore 


Be It Resolved, that the delegates to 
the 32nd Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
International pay tribute to the memory 
and works of Past International President 
William O. Harris, a great leader and 
treasured friend, and 


Be Dt Further Resolved, that the 


sympathy of the membership of Kiwanis 
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International be extended to the children 
of Past International President William O. 
Harris, with the wish that their grief may 
be lessened by the realization that their 
loss is shared by the thousands of his 
friends who make up Kiwanis _Inter- 
national, 


In Memortam 


JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


Whereas, the absence of Past Inter- 
national President Joshua L, Johns, from 
this convention of Kiwanis International 
has deprived us of the wise counsel and 
earnest devotion with which his presence 
was always associated, and 


Whereas, the death of Past Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns since our 
last convention has left a void that is a 
challenge to all Kiwanians to fill by emu- 
lating the excellence of his example, now 
therefore 


Be It Resolved, that the delegates to 
this 32nd Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, pledge themselves to pick up the 
torch dropped from the hands of Past 
International President Joshua L. Johns, 
and carry it to the heights sought by him, 
and 


Be Ht Further Resolved, that the 
sympathy of their thousands of friends in 
Kiwanis International be extended to his 
widow and daughter with the earnest 
prayer that their grief may be assuaged by 
the contemplation of the monuments left 
by his unselfish contributions to the better- 
ment of his fellow-man. 


Iu Memoriam 
JAY N. EMERSON 


Whereas, President Jay N. Emerson 
was called to leave behind him the cares 
and responsibilities of this world on June 
12, 1947, and 


Whereas, President Jay N. Emerson, 
through his deep religious convictions, his 
belief in the high purposes for which man 
is placed in this world, his love for his 
fellow man, and his determination to give 
the last full measure of devotion to the 
high ideals by which he lived, has left an 
imperishable monument in the hearts of 
all who knew him, now therefore 


Be It Resolued, that by these resolu- 
tions the delegates at the 32nd Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International, at- 
tempt to give expression to the feeling of 
gratitude in their hearts for the inspira- 
tion that has come to Kiwanis International 
from the life and works of President Jay 
N. Emerson, and 


Be Jt Further Resolved, that the 
deep sympathy of Kiwanis International be 
extended to Mrs. Emerson and her family 
with the realization that words are all too 
feeble a medium to express the thoughts 
that dwell in the hearts of their friends. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


FISHING 


F you take a pet peeve and coddle it long enough, it’s 

wonderful what you can make of it. 

I sat on the veranda recently and grouched about the 
secretaries of the chambers of commerce and the men who 
write the fishing columns for the daily papers until I had 
built up a peeve against them which made the making of 
mountains out of mole hills seem a trifling construction job. 

[ believe those fellows think Gone With The Wind the 
best book ever written. They probably like it better than 
Owen Wister’s Philosophy Four or Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage because it is so much bigger. 

[ think they like Wagner’s noisiest opera better than 
Schubert’s Serenade, or a children’s choir singing Hol) 
Vight, because Wagner is louder. I am positive they con- 
sider a panorama of the Battle of Gettysburg finer art than 
the Mona Lisa or Whistler’s Mother, because it is bigger. 
[ am equally sure that they think the fat lady in the circus 
is more beautiful than a teen-age drum majorette because 
there is more of her. 

I am forced to these conclusions as a result of reading the 
fishing columns and stories of fishing contests. You realize 
that the only measure of the joy of angling to these gentle- 
men is the gross tonnage of the catch! 

There are thirteen post offices in the United States named 
Hollywood. I live in the one in southeastern Florida. Our 
only crop is tourists. Next to our climate, fishing is our 
chief attraction. In every town in this end of the state, 
we have a fishing contest with many desirable prizes. 

These prizes are always awarded to the biggest fish. The 
biggest marlin, the biggest tarpon, the biggest sailfish, the 
biggest dolphin and even the biggest bluefish, spanish 
mackerel and pompano. 

The men who write the fishing columns write as head- 
lines the biggest fish of each variety caught. You read about 
these anglers’ exploits until something like this picture is 
built up in your mind: 

A swivel chair bolted to the floor of the back porch of 
a fishing cruiser. Strapped into this chair like a passenger 
in an airplane about to land, is a big man, stripped to the 
waist. His bronze back is muscled like a shot putter or a 
hammer thrower. Fixed in a socket on a leather belt about 
his midriff is a fishing rod the size of a clothes line prop. 
On this rod is a reel almost as big as the one on the back 
end of a telephone repair truck. On this reel is a line big 
enough to use for a clothes line, and on the end of the wire 
leader (which looks like part of the innards of a grand 
piano) is a hook the size of the ones negro roustabouts use 
in handling bales of cotton on a Mississippi wharf. Impaled 
on this hook is a bait fish large enough to feed a family of 
five for dinner. This bait is trolled a hundred feet behind 
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the boat until some denizen of the deep sees it and commits 
suicide. The angler jockeys this big fish around for halt 
an hour (with the captain steering the boat around to assist 
him) until it gets close enough for the mate to crack it on 
the head with a belaying pin and haul it aboard. The happy 
angler then takes his monster of the deep to the taxidermist 
and has it mounted, whereupon he must build a new room 
onto his house that will have wall space large enough to 
hold his trophy ! 

As I sat fuming about this, I formed a quite different pic 
ture in my mind. | thought of artistic angling. I thought 
of the gentle man who had a light bamboo rod, a slender 
line and a gut leader with a tiny gaudy fly which he laid 
gently on the water to lure a pan fish to rise and bend the 
buggy whip rod into an arch as it darted here and there 
through the water. It requires delicate skill to maneuvet 
the fish away from the lily pads and the cattails, but it is 


finally brought in, a victim of the artistry and skill of the 


angler. At no time is brute strength a factor in the catch. 
[ am a man who has the courage of his convictions. Hav- 
ing reasoned this all out, | hied myself downtown to my 


] 


friend Jonesy who runs the sporting goods store and pro 


ceeded to outfit myself for fly fishing. 


1 


[ bought the slender bamboo rod and the light automatic 
reel which balanced it perfectly. | added a tapered line so 
treated that it will lie on the water and not get wet. I got 
a nylon imitation of gut leaders. Then came the truly artistic 
part of the purchase. | bought a transparent fly holder and 
picked out the flies. 

There were little midges of red, white and polka dot 
feathers; larger ones with balsa wood bodies and tiny eyes; 
wet flies with spinners and other little metal lures which 
shimmied and shimmered in the water. The collection looked 
like prize specimens out of an entomological museum. 

Then I took the outfit home to practice fly casting on 
the lawn. I put a folded newspaper under my arm in due 
and ancient form so that I would use only my forearm in 
casting. After long practice I learned to get out about fifty 
feet of line in nice shape. 

Next day, I drove back to the big fresh water drainage 
canals which reach from Lake Okechobee to the ocean. 
These canals literally team with bass, crappies and bream 
(see Chamber of Commerce literature). 

For two solid days I cast my pretty flies and other lures 
alongside the water hyacinths and lily pads, and I haven't 
had a strike yet! 

The next time | go fishing, I am going to dig a can of 
worms and use a long string and a bent pin. 

Anyhow, I don’t have to build another room onto my 


house to prove what a great fisherman I am. 
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ECAUSE Canada 


always been to our immediate 


friendly 


north, we have never even con- 
templated an attack from that direction. 
Canada remains just as friendly, but the 
technique of war marches on, and now 
our greatest threat to security comes 
from that direction. 

“If there is a third World War its 
strategic center will be the North Pole.” 
These are the words of General H. H. 
\rnold, former commander of the Army 
\ir Force. They should receive the 
closest attention from political and mili- 
tary leaders. Enormous naval superi- 
ority and a system of far-flung bases 
afford us a considerable degree of mili- 
east, west, and 


tary security to the 


south. From these directions we are 
as nearly immune to attack as any na- 
tion can be in an age in which atomic 
power, and the long range bomber and 
submarine exist and in which the long 
range rocket will soon make its ap- 
pearance. 

To the north the situation is different. 
Between our principal industrial cities 
and a possible attacker stretches a vast 
expanse of territory. Except within a 
hundred miles of the American border 
this area is almost empty. It is settled 
only by a scattering of miners, Indians 
and trappers and until very recently 
contained no important defense installa- 
tions of any kind. 

A hundred and thirty years of peace 
with a neighbor speaking the same 
language and following the same demo- 


cratic way of life, separated by a bound- 


has A 
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By Donald W. Mitchell 


The long and unfortified friendship between the United States 
and Canada has laid this continent wide open to global attock. 


ary line with no military and few 


geographical defenses, constituted a 
record which Americans and Canadians 
alike viewed with pride. Not only the 
United States but even Canada saw no 
north. The 
Northwest and Yukon Territories were 


looked 


little strategic or economic importance. 


need for defenses to her 


upon as barren wastelands of 
Their distance from any prospective at- 
tacker, Arctic cli- 


mate, appeared to make aggression un- 
I 


combined with an 


profitable. Even had a lively fear been 
entertained, Canada, with a population 
of twelve millions, hardly had either the 
manpower or resources to devote to 
defense of the Far North. 

Recent developments have decidedly 
situation. In a 
Northwest 
have become of the utmost importance 
to the United herself, 


entire world. 


altered this military 


sense Canada’s Territories 


States, Canada 
and to the democratic 


They contain, among other resources, 


probably the largest single source of 
that rare and now vital element, urani- 
um. The loss of these deposits to a 
possible enemy would be a military dis- 
aster comparable to Pearl Harbor. 
The importance of the Far North be- 
comes even clearer in the light of exist- 
ing international relations. Should pres- 
ent strained Russo-American relations 


result in ultimate war the tremendous 
industrial machine of the United States 

the deciding factor in two world wars 
—would be the most logical object of 
hostilities. The closest and in fact the 


only feasible route for such an attack 


upon the part of a nation without strong 
naval power would lie over the Polar 
Ice Cap into Canada. 

The threat presented here is hardly 
one of mass invasion. Modern technol- 
ogy has decreased transport difficulties 
in the Arctic, but it has not eliminated 
them. There is, therefore, no immedi- 
ate likelihood of an invasion of north- 
ern Canada by an army of two or three 
march 
south converged on Detroit, 


Montreal, New York, and 


Toronto. Canadian military men them- 


million men which would then 
until it 


Pittsburgh, 


selves scoff at such a possibility. 
However, an enemy invasion need not 
be of size to offer an awesome 
threat. 
ferent kind. In the vast areas of the 


great 


The danger is rather of a dif- 


Arctic enemy bases might well be estab- 
lished, supplied by air and garrisoned 
in considerable force months before they 
were discovered. The Germans in the 
late war built meteorological stations in 
Greenland in much this way despite alert 
Allied patrols. 

Since the Russians have been experi- 
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i 
menting for years with Arctic condi- 
tions, it is certain that they could do as 
well and probable that they could do 
much better. Once such bases existed a 
major military effort would be required 
for their elimination. Meantime they 
could be made the source of surprise 
attacks from guided missiles or long 
range bombers, both bearing atomic 
explosives. A few blows of this kind 
could wreck large segments of Ameri- 
can industry. 

As a matter of fact, guided missiles 
would not even have to be fired from 
bases as close as northern Canada to 
be dangerous. Major General Curtis 
Le May puts it this way: 

“Our frontier now lies across the 
Arctic wastes of the Polar regions. 
Any of the principal industrial nations 
can, by say 1950, develop a controlled 
air weapon that will deliver several tons 
of explosives with great accuracy over 
ranges of 3,000 to 6,000 miles.” 

It so happens that neither scientists 
nor military men see much hope of 
developing a defense against this form 
of attack. The most effective deterrent, 
they believe, is the certainty of retalia- 
tion in kind. This threat can be made 
only from bases which have been pre- 
viously prepared for the purpose in lo- 
cations as close as possible to the pros- 
pective targets. Ideally such bases 
should be numerous and well-dispersed 
in order to avoid the chance of a ma- 
jority being knocked out by surprise 
attack in the first hours of a war. 

The military leaders of Canada and 
the United States have been prompt to 
appreciate the growing importance of 
the Arctic. General Carl A. Spaatz 
commented a year ago: 

“Through the Arctic every industrial- 
ized country is within reach of our 
strategic air. America is similarly ex- 
posed. We are, in fact, wide open at 
the top.” 

Before we can close this “open top” 
of North America two preliminary steps 
are necessary. To begin with we must 
thoroughly familiarize ourselves with 


Arctic conditions. Neither the United © 


States nor Canada knows as much as 
Russia about conditions of operation in 
the Far North. Within the past two 
years we have begun to catch up. The 
American Army and Army Air Force 
have done some good experimental work 
in Alaska while the Navy in “Operation 
Frostbite” and its more recent expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic has gathered con- 
siderable information about naval oper- 
ations under Polar conditiofs. The 


Canadian Army’s “Operation Muskox” 
served a similar purpose. 

The second essential is the establish- 
ment of the closest possible partnership 
with Canada in matters of defense. A 
beginning was made during World War 
II when a 1939 executive agreement 
pledged each country to come to the 
assistance of the other in case of attack. 
But this general understanding was not 
accompanied by the setting up of effec- 
tive machinery since only a Joint De- 
fense Board of purely advisory nature 
was created. Result? During World 
War II there was waste movement, 
considerable duplication of effort, and 
Witness the 
Alcan project. Canadian armament fac- 


some colossal bungling. 


tories turned out products based on 
British rather than American plans with 
the result that the entire operation of 
lend lease was badly hampered. Even 
artillery calibers differed and munition 
supply had to accompany guns since the 
correct caliber of shells could not be 
produced in the country to which the 
guns were sent. 

In mid-February, 1947, some improve- 
ment in this situation was brought about 
by an informal agreement between the 
two countries. This provided for a con- 
tinuation and extension of wartime col- 
laboration. Personnel were to be inter- 
changed and gradual standardization 
achieved in organization, training, and 
equipment. Military, naval, and air 
bases were to be made available “as may 
be agreed in specific instances.” Actions 
contrary to the United Nations Charter 
were forbidden to both parties. 

While this agreement is an improve- 
ment it still falls short of the defense 
needs of both countries. A true partner- 
ship involves a pooling of resources and 
liabilities. Geographically and political- 
ly Canada holds the responsibility for 
defending about 80 per cent of the Far 


North. Economically and militarily the 
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United States controls 90 per cent of 
the resources of the two. If a partner- 
ship on this basis is to be effective then 
the United States should contribute in 
accordance with her greater resources. 
If American troops are under any cir- 
cumstances to occupy bases on Canadian 
soil they should do so before—not after 
—an outside attack and arrangements 
for the construction and manning of 
specific bases should be completed at 
once. In no future war are we likely 
to have much opportunity to prepare 
after hostilities have started. The Mon- 
treal Star expressed this view very 
clearly recently when it declared: 

“Whether the United States seeks 
bases or not, no effective defense ar- 
rangements can be made without bases. 
There can and should be bases manned 
and operated by the two countries in 
collaboration.” 

If the present agreement can be at 
once implemented to provide joint con- 
struction and occupation of specific 
bases, the defense of North America 
will be much more effective. Radar and 
meteorological stations, air bases and 
rocket launching sites should be pre 
pared. They need not be heavily manned, 
but the force available should be alert 
and of high quality. 

Such precautions are certain to be 
assailed in some quarters as “war mon- 
gering” and in others as “imperialism.” 
Such objections should not dissuade us. 
There is no proof in all history that lack 
of adequate defense ever deterred an 
aggressor and much to prove that weak- 
Canada and the 
United States must and will follow 


ness invites attack. 


peaceful national policies and give the 
United Nations Organization full and 
ungrudging support. But for a long 
time to come their moral will to pre- 
serve peace must be combined with the 
military strength and readiness to de- 
fend themselves effectively. xkk* 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 


AS a way to raise the cultural level of your town; as a 


way to add to the happiness of Kiwanians and their wives: 
as a way to make new and. interesting friends; as an in 
teresting and amusing way to spend 


; nothing which 


your leisure time, there 
can touch the little theatre movement. 

For many years Kiwanis clubs have 
held annual reviews or minstrel shows 
and found them good fun as well as 
good money making projects. But these 
are annual affairs only, and do not hold 
the group together as the little theatre 
movement does. In practically every city of over a hundred 
thousand, there already is a group of theatrically minded 
people who put on plays for pleasure and a small profit. 
But this movement is even better adapted to the smaller 
cities in which such a large percentage of Kiwanis clubs 
function, 

Many people shy away from the little theatre because they 
can’t imagine themselves acting on the stage, but just as it 
takes a dozen mechanics on the ground to keep one pilot in 
the air, so also it takes a dozen people backstage to keep 
the show going. Prompters, costume designers, electricians, 
painters—little theatre needs them all. 

In almost every town there is some man or woman who 
has had professional or college experience and will take 
over the directing. An easy way to begin is to present 
one-act plays. Three one-act plays will put a lot of amateurs 
on the stage and make the evening that much more interest- 
ing for the audience, which, to begin with, will be composed 
largely of their relatives and friends. In addition, three 
one-act plays give three directors a chance to show their 
ability. After two or three presentations of one-act shows, 
the group has tested the abilities of sufficient actors and di- 
rectors to be prepared to stage a full length play. 

The lack of proper auditoriums is discouraging to many 
groups just getting under way, but it is amazing what can 
be done with old barns, warehouses and juke joints. And 
fraternal organizations are very cooperative with their 
auditoriums. 

Little theatres are a natural in small towns, The audience 
loves a play in which they know every member of the cast. 
Many of those who come to scoff go away to praise because 
of their admiration for the talent and ingenuity displayed. 








BY ROE FULKERSON 


Little theatre 
the finest cooperation results in a good performance. And 


as a result of working together, one for all and all for one, 


fine practice in cooperation, because only 


a wonderful feeling of loyalty and friendship develops. 
Your town is losing a fine opportunity for year-round 


recreation if you don’t support a little theatre movement. 


lhe lk Tia Here is ie SUOSTI e€ for hard work 


has never be en repea ed. 


C-A-T SPELLS CAT 
THE national spelling bee 1s over. The winner was a girl 
from a one-room Georgia school. She had none of the ad- 
vantages of a big modern city school where they teach all 
grades. She had no big school audi- 
torium to practice in. She had no #2,<= 
cafeteria in whieh to eat hot luncheons, ( 

She wasn’t on the basketball team. She 
wasn’t class president. She had no 
swimming pool in which to learn the 


swan dive. She probably had to walk 





a couple of miles to school. There is 





no record of her having played in a 
school band. No one had taught her to step high and twirl 
a baton. She couldn’t play a saxophone. 

Yet, without any of these marvelous advantages, she 
spelled down all the contestants from the big city schools. 
Or maybe it was because she did none of these other things 
that she had more time to leafn to spell. 

It is just possible that we are having too many extra-cur- 
ricular diversions in our schools. 

Certainly our Latin teachers have a lot of trouble because 
their pupils so frequently lack a foundation of English 
grammar, The teachers of algebra and geometry often find 
that their pupils lack a solid foundation in arithmetic, The 
teacher of literature finds that many pupils spell phonetically, 
and spell it with an “f,” 

No educational system can continue if the foundation is 
not solid. If all these. fancy trimmings on early education 
distract from the fundamentals of education, then they should 
be curtailed. If a child can have all these and a good solid 
basic education also, then well and good. The point is that 
educators should watch this tendency to add school “trim- 
mings” and see to it that they do not take too much time 
away from the fundamentals of a good education, 
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THE MENU 
ASK your wife about the increase in prices in the food 
stores, She will tell you feelingly that her dollar buys only 
about fifty cents worth of food today. The hotel man or 
whoever serves the food at your Kiwa- 
nis luncheon faces the same increase in 
cost of food that your own family does, 

There are two remedies for this situa- 
tion. Either you get less food for the 
price you have been paying, or else you 


pay more for the same food. You can’t 





expect your caterer to lose money on 
Kiwanis luncheons, 

Kiwanians are successful men. They are prosperous and 
accustomed to good living. They get the best food the mar- 
ket affords at home, and they are not satisfied with poor 
food at Kiwanis luncheons, 

Your caterer can cut your menus down to fit the price 
you have been paying, but neither he nor your members will 
be pleased with the results, 

Many members will grouch and squawk when the price 
goes up. That is their privilege. A few may resign. But 
ii the matter is put squarely up to them to vote on, you 
will find that they will vote for good food at advanced prices 
rather than poor food at low prices, 

There are clubs paying two dollars for luncheons at good 
hotels and they aren't thinking about going to a cheaper 
place to eat because they know they will lower the tone of 
the club in so doing, 

Insist on good food at your Kiwanis club, as you do in 
your home, You will have to pay more for it, but you will 
get your money’s worth in satistaction. Kiwanis standards 
are high, in food as in everything else. 

oe 
lt is better to hunt with your boy than to hunt 


for jim. 


OPPORTUNITY 


\T Gettysburg when Lincoln made his never-to-be-forgotten 


lat mans 


iddress, there was another man on the program. ‘1 


speech lasted more than an hour. His name and his speech 


7m 
Cor IN # 


are forgotten, but as long as there is 






in English language, the very short 





address of Lincoln’s will be remembered, 





It is difhcult to say a great deal in a 
very few words. That takes careful 
thinking and precise wording. At a 
recent meeting of the Washington, D, C. 
Kiwanis club, the past presidents were ae 
being feted. One of their number, 

Harold Marsh, said for himself and his associates: 

“We are a great club and a club doing great work. But 
with the enormous power represented in our membership, 
[ believe we have only scratched the surface of the potential 
achievements that are within the scope of our service to 
our community. Furthermore, we must not lose sight of 
the treasure of friendship we hold. Nowhere can there be 
found a finer feeling of warm friendship in such a large 
group of men. It is truly a treasure and an ever-renewing 
stimulus for the work we do.” 

Few men could have said so much in so few words, and 
what is true of that particular club is equally true of every 
Kiwanis club in the United States and Canada. It is a 
terse summation of Kiwanis, its duties and its rewards. 
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WHY SHOULD THEY? 
AT a meeting of the board of directors and committee chair 
men, the president began with the statement that the big 
problem of the club was attendance. He said that their at- 
tendance was lower than that of most 
other clubs in the district and that he 
wanted the chairman of the attendance 
committee to tell what he was doing 
about getting the members to the meet- 
ings, 

“Why should they come?” asked a 
board member. There was an embar- 





rassed silence. “Maybe that sounds 

rude,” he continued, “but I am a merchant and when there 
is a falling off in the number of customers coming into 
my store, I don’t ask myself what is wrong with the cus- 
tomers. I ask myself what is the matter with my store! 

“Is my stock up to date? Is it well displayed? Is it 
fresh and stylish? Do I have any bargains? Are my clerks 
courteous and obliging? Is my store a cheerful and pleasant 
place to do business? Is there anything I can do to attract 
my customers? 

“This is the reason I asked why we should expect our 
members to attend our meetings. Why should we not ask 
ourselves if our meetings are worth attending? Take my 
good friend, our president. He presides like a dignified 
judge on the bench. He is always as solemn as a boy drown- 
ing a basketful of pups. The speakers we have had for the 
last three months had nothing of interest to offer any in- 
telligent member of the club. They were preachers rehashing 
old sermons, or politicians waving the flag and repeating 
an old speech. If our song leader calls for “Pack Up Your 
Troubles In Your Old Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile” 
again, I am going to scream. Nobody has smiled in this 
club since the Tuesday the waitress spilled a dish of pickled 
beets down Bill Kirk’s neck, and he was wearing his white 
suit. The greeter at the door is as solemn as the mortician 
welcoming the mourners at a funeral home, and while we 
do not close with the long meter doxology, we should! 

“So, instead of scolding our members for not attending, 
why not get after ourselves for not making the club so in- 
teresting that they will hate to miss?” 

It’s hard to believe that any club in the United States or 
Canada could be guilty of all the charges he brought against 
his club. But it is equally true that there are few clubs on 
the continent that are not guilty of some of these charges. 

Attendance is and always will be one of the big problems 
of Kiwanis. It is true that careless members must be 
jacked up for failing to attend. But first of all, we should 
think about the attractiveness and worthwhileness of these 
meetings we are urging them to attend. 

Let us, like the merchant in his store, first put our house 
in order by making our meetings bright and interesting, 
educational and amusing. And how about our menus? Busy 
men need a good luncheon as well as a worthwhile meeting, 
and if our luncheons are consistently poor, a certain number 
of members will inevitably drift away. 

Everything done to pep up our meetings is just so much 
done to raise our attendance average. The clubs with the 
lowest average attendance will be found to be the clubs 
presenting the least interesting programs and serving the 
most indifferent luncheons. 

The attendance problem, like charity, begins at home. 
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HOSE who opposed the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill are speaking 
of it now as if it heralds a new 
era of labor trouble—an anti-labor era. 
Actually, the act is merely the logical 
first step in correcting the real new era 
in labor relations begun when the Wag- 
the anti-employer 


ner act was passed 
era. 
Until 1935 the power of the labor 


union was circumscribed in direct use 
by the same restraints of social law that 
applied to any group in society. In that 
year these restraints were removed with 
the passage of the National Labor Rela- 
Act. This, the Wagner Act, was 


one of the most dangerous single pieces 


tions 


of legislation ever enacted in this coun- 
try. 

It was dangerous even to labor be- 
cause it allowed even the worst in labor 
to have full rein. 

In this act the government did sev- 
eral things that were new and complete- 
ly foreign to what is commonly sup- 
posed to be the basic concept of social 
principles in America. One of these was 
to deprive the individual of his right 
to act as an individual and force him to 
delegate his individual rights and pow- 
ers to a union group. He was inexorab- 
ly bound to obey the dictates of that 
group's policy. 

Any group is dominated by the pres- 
sure elements within it or that act upon 
it. Individual components of labor there- 
fore became the puppets of whatever 
force dictated union policy. Further, 
with the delegation of individual power 
to this group there was no delegation 
of responsibility for its use. Unions are 
outside the common law, untouchable 
and free both from control of their ac- 
tions, and accountability for the results 
of their methods or procedure. 

The act maintains that its purpose is 


= 
== MUST REFORM 
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By J. M. Burk 


The Taft-Hartley Act is only a mild swing of the pendulum away from 


the very severe anti-employer policies of the Wagner Act and a mild 


spanking for the spree labor has been on since its passage in 1935. 


to protect commerce from injury and 
promote its flow. It says that to achieve 
this end it will protect by law the right 
of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively, and specifically preserve 
and uphold the right to strike. When 
has a strike promoted the flow of com- 
merce or protected it from injury? It 
would have been more to the point to 
have specifically forbidden strikes. But 
the real 
protect commerce, but to protect labor 


purpose of the act is not to 
unions. 

The government has gone to exces- 
sive lengths to prevent labor from be- 
coming the slave of employers—and has 
the 


Even if we were to skip too obvious 


made it instead slave of unions, 
shame of labor unions having become 
organized rackets that mulct the labor- 
ing man directly and all of society in- 
directly of millions of dollars yearly, 
and if we were to adhere strictly to the 
fundamentals of the act, we would be 
staggered by the implications of it. 

Why shouldn’t we recognize and de- 
fine the responsibilities as well as the 
rights of the so-called laboring man as 
the Taft-Hartley Act begins to do? Or 
perhaps even recognize that to find his 
way through the complexities of the 
modern world he must inevitably sur- 
render his individuality to the group, 
and then define the responsibilities as 
well as the rights of that group? 

No one today can withdraw from the 
rest of society; division of labor and 
over-population has put an end to indi- 
vidual isolation in civilized society. All 
men today are so closely interrelated to 
each other and interdependent on each 


other that any condition affecting one 
inevitably affects all. Apparently that 
is one thing that labor has yet to learn, 
even though labor was the first to place 
a complete reliance on that interlocking 
relation. 

If all farmers were to strike, with 
holding food from the rest of society, 
the disastrous effects would be imme- 
Yet 


view the industrial economy that divi- 


diate and complete. in a longer 
sion of labor has made possible is just 
as closely linked to human welfare. The 
withholding of industrially produced 
consumer goods is merely a slower way 
of starving the whole body to death. 
The destiny of labor is a common des- 
tiny with the rest of society that labor 
is preying upon through its unions. 
Under the guise of protecting com- 
merce and the right of employees to or- 
ganize and the 
Wagner act has both explicitly and in 


bargain collectively, 
effect denied certain rights to society 
at large on the one hand and employers 
on the other. These abrogated rights 
are equally as fundamental to the pre- 
tended principles of American law as 
the rights upheld for labor or labor 
unions. 

One of these rights that it denied to 
the working members of our economy is 
the right to refuse to join a union. The 
establishment of the closed shop by 
congressional became 
ment of forced recruiting for unions 
that 


power, and their income to praportions 


law an instru- 


has swelled their numbers, their 


they could never even have hoped to 
attain without its aid. It has given to 
(Continued on page 43) 
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66 NY night next week suits me,” 
the 
mittee, “except Monday. That’s 


said chairman of my com- 
husband and wife pair bowling night at 
the 


the 


club and my wife and I are topping 
league right now. You fellows pick 


out any other night.” 

: “T can’t be there on Tuesday night,” 
said another committee member. “Our 
Legion Post is driving over to La 


Grange to roll against their Post in the 
finals of the county Legion bowling 
championship. Any other night is O.K. 
for me.” 

“Count me out Thursday night,” said 
a third committee member. “The bowl- 
ing league of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation is holding its annual dinner and 
























CAN’T BE WRONG 
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MILLION 


In coming of age, bowling has matured from the status of an 
unkempt child to a highly respectable, social-conscious adult. 


I’ve got to be there to award the prizes 
for the season.” 
And so, 


chairman of the committee did the en- 


as frequently happens, the 


tire job himself. 

In my mail today was an elaborate 
printed pamphlet advertising a $25 a 
day Florida east coast resort, which 
stressed a private beach club, deep sea 
fishing, golf, tennis and bowling. 

In covering a recent national conven- 
tion, my college fraternity magazine 
reports among the social sidelights of 
a four day business meeting that “Bill 
Jenkins of Pennsylvania Alpha won the 
silver cup in the fraternity convention 
bowling tournament.” 

“The biggest building permit for con- 





by Albon Holden 


struction in the village for the year,” 
according to my suburban weekly news- 
paper, “was $280,000 for a new bowling 
alley to be ‘built by Myers Brothers.” 

This bowling thing has caught on. 
To spend one evening a week at bowl- 
ing has become the American way of 
life. It is a trend so pronounced in the 
mass participation pastime sports and 
amusement field that it deserves full rec- 
the 


. a - - 
nation. The spread of the game of bowl- 


ognition as a social force within 
ing and its amazing growth as a na- 
tional pastime could be the story of a 
hundred and fifty years of gradual de- 
velopment, increasing in tempo in the 
last thirty years, but more correctly it 


should be a story of the bowling boom 





This view of the gleaming lanes and well lighted and ventilated interior of a bowling place 
on Chicago’s North Side is typical of the advances made in the kegling game in recent years. 
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Yes, it’s a bowling establishment! 


\ 
| 
t 


Though its exterior presents the appearance of a Swiss 


chalet, this is the modern home of Ray Schalk’s Evergreen Towers on Chicago’s Southwest side. 


within the last dozen years, emphasized 


war. 
old, 
brought to this con 
days by the 
settlers, 


during the four vears ot 


Bowling is centuries probably 
pre-historic. It was 
Colonial 
Dutch 


should remember from Rip 


tinent in early 


Hudson River valley 


which you 


an Winkle, required reading for sev- 


enth graders. Originally it was a game 


if nine pins and, as such, was banned 
in many Colonial cities because of ex 
cessive wagering. To evade the law 
prohibiting the nine pin game, a tenth 
pin was added and it has been there 
ever since, 

Thirty years ago a_ bowling alley, 


with the exception of a few private clubs 
and the biggest public bowling halls in 
a tew cities, 


1 


t the highest type for good clean rec- 


reation and its proprietor had no illusion 


major was scarcely a spot 


that he recreational 


spot that could qualify as a social force 


was operating a 
in the community. It was often just the 
back end of a rundown pool hall or in a 
loft of a condemned building, dirty, un- 
ventilated, slovenly operated and_fre- 
quented largely by the laziest of the 
town bums, who sat in a circle around 
the biggest cuspidor and talked about 
that talk 


Little bowling was done. 
s 


whatever it is town bums 
about. 

\ modern bowling alley is no more 
like its 


vears ago than is a Douglas C-54 carry- 


sleazy predecessor of thirty 
ing sixty passengers and ten tons of 
freight over the Alps like the mechani- 
cal kite that the Wright brothers flew 
a hundred feet in the air, 


The big boom in bowling started 
about a dozen years ago. Air-condi- 


tioning transformed this winter 


into a twelve-month sport and in its 
way was as important in the modern 
development ot sports as Was the elec 


1 


tric lighting of baseball. Air-condition 
turned the busi 
black, 


electric lights made minor league base- 


ing of bowling alleys 


ness from red ink to just as 


ball a profitable business venture. On a 
hot July night the bowling alley is the 


coolest spot in town and often the 


most crowded. Fifty years of publicity 


promotion could not have done as much 


to spread the popularity of bowling as 


did air-conditioning. 
Then came the war. Tires were wear- 
ing thin and gas was rationed. With 


regular use of motor cars restricted, the 


nation needed to reform its habits of 


recreation. Bowling felt a sudden boom 
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and it is now estimated that there are 
nearly 20,000,000 regular bowlers in the 
nation. There are nearly 11,000 bowl- 
ing establishments of the better sort that 
are affliated with a national association. 
2? OOO 


\ctually there are more than 


bowling leagues in operation, which 
compete under the supervision of the 
American Bowling Congress, as well as 
7,000 additional registered leagues of 
women bowlers. 
In 1940, the las 
five-man teams competed in the A.B.C 
Detroit. That 


totals more than 30,000 individual con 


pre-war year, 6,073 


national tournament at 
testants, the biggest mass participation 
in any championship event in the entire 
sports world. It took six weeks to run 
off 
teams which took part in the first annual 


1 


the show. Compare that with 41 
tournament in Chicago in 1901, 
The 


spread of bowling popularity in another 


war was responsible for the 
fashion. Great masses of the population, 
torn from their normal hours of labor, 
recreation and 


shift 


sleep because of three 
schedules in war plants, sought 
recreation when they turned off their 
rivet guns at 2 A.M. in the shipyard or 


plane factory. The air-conditioned all 


night bowling alley solved the recrea 
tion problem. In many cities “owl” 


leagues were formed for these night wat 
workers, thousands of whom had never 
bowled before. 

In many a big city, suburban com 
munity or smaller town, the bowling 
alley today has become the club and the 
gathering spot for a larger number ot 
the citizenry than any other place in 
town. The cuspidor and the town bum 
are gone from the bowling alley, and 
gone is the old-fashioned pool hall at- 


(Continued on page 44) 





This interior of Evergreen Towers shows the trend to pillarless, air-conditioned, soundless 
bowling halls made possible by some recent developments in several branches of engineering. 
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MOVIES AID 
RECUPERATION 


Once each month of the 


members 
Ravenswood, Chicago club bring mo- * 


tion picture projectors and _ popular 
films to the Illinois Research Hospital 
and provide hours of entertainment for 
hundreds of This 
began about three years ago when these 
Kiwanians decided they would like to 
aid crippled children in some way. The 
this project 
Hospital 
after much deliberation as the recipient 
of their help. Dr. Fremont A. Chandler, 
hospital director, was agreeable to the 


bedridden children. 


committee in charge of 


chose the Illinois Research 


club’s plan and he encouraged the 
Kiwanians believing that inspirational 


entertainment would be helpful in restor- 





‘~~ te Rg here eee : ; 
Wayne Tews, one of the many Illinois Research hospital patients treated to a birthday party by the 
Kiwanians of the Ravenswood, Chicago club during one of their regular visits which they make 
once each month when they entertain the patients with movies. 


ing the health of the patients. Arrange- 
ments were made to set up projectors 
in the three orthopedic wards and a 
committee was appointed to select the 
films which would be most appreciated 
by the different wards. It was 
learned that the boys like rough and 
tough cowboy pictures while the girls 
prefer romance. The infants and younger 
children are delighted aver Mickey 
Mouse, Bugs Bunny and other cartoons. 


soon 


To make these movie evenings even 
more exciting the Kiwanians usually 
serve ice cream between reels. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR 
HARD OF HEARING 
In one of Tulsa, Oklahoma’s 
schools there is a class conducted for 


grade 


deaf children, Here they are taught the 
regular courses of public school instruc- 
tion to prepare them for a normal life, 
and they are also taught lip reading by 


eight to 16 years. 
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trained instructors to enable them to ticipated in the horseback riding, boat 


carry on conversations at home and in 
public without the use of sign language. 
Early this spring Kiwanian Floyd G. 


ie iincacend 


Red Cross and 


instructor 


certified 
water 


Shurtleff, a 
YMCA 


ducted a free course in water safety for 


safety con- 


students ranging in age from 
The YWCA gave 
the use of the “Y” pool free of charge. 

During this swimming course it was 
discovered that these totally deaf chil- 
dren had never attended a regular sum- 
mer camp and knew nothing about the 
fun other children have been taking for 
granted after summer. The 
Kiwanians decided it. was time these 
children were given the opportunity to 
enjoy summer camp so they sent the 
children to camp with all their expenses 
paid. The YWCA provided the camp 
and Kiwanian Shurtleff gave of his time 
On June 
16 all 18 children started a four day 
camping trip of glorious fun, fellow- 
ship, recreation and education that they 
will not soon forget. All of them par- 


these 


ry 


summer 


to become camp supervisor. 


ing, swimming, fishing, hiking, handi- 
craft work, food, rest and relaxation. 
The Kiwanis Club of Tulsa is proud 
of Kiwanian Floyd Shurtleff for hav- 
ing this idea and carrying it through 
and is more than happy to have been 
the group to sponsor this first camp. 
They hope to make it an annual event. 


EMPORIA KIWANIANS 

FOLLOW THROUGH 

It came to the knowledge of Emporia, 
Kansas, Kiwanians that back in 1921 
a negro huckster died on his 39-acre 
farm and when the probate court ad- 
mitted his will to probate, it was found 
that the for the 
testator’s grave, was given to the chil- 


farm, less one acre, 


dren of Lyon County. At the time the 
public expressed but slight interest in 
this generous gift and the trustees soon 
began converting the farm to their own 
use. By 1941 the tract of land was 
practically forgotten and it was then 
that the Emporia Kiwanis club took the 
lead with other civic groups in demand 
ing and getting action. After several 
court battles, the self-seeking trustees 





The Kiwanians shown above are busily preparing 

gallons of coffee for the fourth annual Picnic of 

the 3rd division of the California-Nevada District. 
The North Hollywood club were hosts. 
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were discharged, new ones were ap- 
pointed, and a permanent lease to the 
Emporia club was affirmed by the 
Probate Judge. Since then considerable 
progress has been made in developing 
the camp for scout troops, church 
groups, YMCA and 4-H clubs, which 


use the camp constantly. The grave of 


EQuiPMENT 


Gq, THIS CRAFT ROOM 
\vvmued by the 
‘aniS CLUB 






the donor has been beautified, more 
trees have been planted and_ utility 
structures have been built and the Kiwa- 
nians are continuing their work in an 
etfort to fully carry out the wishes of 
the old negro huckster that his land may 
be a place where children will enjoy 
themselves. 


VITAMINS FOR MOUNT VERNON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The chief medical inspector of the 
Mount Vernon, New York public 


The Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky contributed $400 to the local YMCA for colored folks, for Schools, Dr. Marjory Nelson, recently 
equipment for the craft room. Shown above are some of the Kiwanians watching the boys using 
the equipment to good advantage. 


praised the Kiwanis club of that city 
because of the great contribution of milk 
and vitamins they have made to under- 
privileged school children. Dr. Nelson 
said the Kiwanians have helped greatly 
in teaching the children nutrition be- 
cause no matter how extensively the 
subject is taught in the schools it cannot 
be effective if those being taught haven't 
the money to buy the food recommended. 

These Kiwanians have for the past 
19 years provided underprivileged chil- 
dren of both public and_ parochial 
schools with milk each day and gallons 
of cod liver oil have also been distrib- 
uted among these children along with 
many types of vitamin tablets. The 
Mount Vernon Kiwanians have a special 
fund for these purposes which is made 


possible through fines imposed on mem 





: bers for petty infractions, and through 
A group of Alexandria, Louisiana Kiwanians at the site of the new Camp Kiwanis, now in the process voluntary donations. 


of being built. When the camp is completed it will represent an investment of about $25,000 all 
of which will have come from projects sponsored by the club. 


SPONSOR KIWANIS 
SCOUT EXPOSITION 


The Downtown Kiwanis Club of Omalia, 
Nebraska recently sponsored a_ Boy 
Scout Exposition with 118 units of 
Cubs, Scouts and Senior Scouts par- 
ticipating. Each unit took part with 
Scouts demonstrating some _ specific 
phase of scouting within a 10 by 10 
foot booth assigned to them. For in- 
stance, in one booth a group of cub 
scouts actually did handicraft work be 
fore the audience, others did backyard 
camping, and some scouts demonstrated 
requirements to pass signalling, first 
aid, home repairs, astronomy, soil con- 
servation, and corn farming. The Air 





Scouts gave a demonstration on avia- 


Everett &. Marshall, president of the Newfield, New Jersey club, is shown here presenting baseball : ‘ » Sea Scouts with an actu: 
' Scdicces Go th Devs Cob oF leet’. tion and the Sea Scouts with an actual 
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ship on display demonstrated its opera- 
tion. 

The Exposition was a grand success. 
All Scouts, Cubs, and leaders in scout- 
ing were admitted free. The purpose of 
this being that it was an educational 
show principally for them in the hope 
that scouts will increase advancement 
and unit leaders be better prepared to 
further the scouting program. 

To assure financial success the finance 
committee led by Kiwanian Colin J. 
Campbell, solicited business firms and 
secured 104 sponsors who each agreed 
to pay $25 to sponsor a booth. About 
$2,600 was realized in this manner and 
members also sold advertising in the 
program book for an additional $1,000, 
so all expenses were amply covered. 

The Kiwanians have received much 
favorable comment from the parents of 
the scouts in appreciation of the interest 
the Kiwanians have shown in sponsor- 
ing this Exposition in which their sons 
appeared and their interest in scouting 
in general. 


KIWANIANS HONOR 

HOMEFRONT HEROINE 

At a recent meeting of the Paterson, 
New Jersey club a tribute was paid to 
Mrs. Emily Boeglin for her outstanding 
contribution to the community through 
her tireless efforts during World War II 
in behalf of the boys who were in serv- 
ice. During the war Mrs. Boeglin wrote 
thousands of letters and sent almost as 
many packages to boys in service. Mrs. 
Boeglin, a widow, who has corresponded 
with more than 100 boys from her home- 
town, has a little candy shop and many 
of these servicemen have been her cus- 
tomers since they were little boys. The 
program, which paid due homage to this 
war heroine on the home front was ar- 
ranged by Kiwanian Ben Fischer. The 
beautiful multi-colored scroll expressed 
the following sentiments: “The annual 
award of Paterson Kiwanis Club to 
Mrs. Emily Boeglin for her unusually 
outstanding and meritorious contribu- 
tion to the community through her 
ceaseless and untiring efforts during 
World War II in behalf of the boys 
who entered the service.” 


GIVE AID TO 

FLOOD VICTIMS 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Kiwanians gave 
an exemplification of true Kiwanis 
spirit recently when they contributed 
$100 to the flood stricken residents of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. To make sure that this 
amount would go where most needed, 
they sent the check to the Ottumwa 
club for distribution. 
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Members of the Hamilton, Ontario club again sponsored a very -xcessful Radio Auction. Merchants 
of the city were canvassed for gifts and over 200 articles, val: wu at $2,000, were secured and offered 
to the public in this unique way. 






oe ike isi 


= 


This is one of the 20 booths in the Hamilton, Ohio Kiwanis-Boy Scout Exposition. Kiwanian Ed Stephan, 
second from left, is a Scoutmaster in his spare time. Here he is watching one of his Scouts working 
with a powered wood working tool as a part of his troop's demonstration in craft work. 

eh bade ves - CORN FARMING ~"y 
‘ }BOOTH 66 UNIT 114 4 
A; JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 











Shown above are some Kiwanians visiting the Scout Exposition sponsored by the Omaha, Nebraska 
club. This particular exhibit shows the fundamentals of corn grading. 
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EAT PANCAKES 

FOR PLAYGROUNDS 
“Eat 
Kiwanis 


slogan Pancakes for 
the Club of 
Canton, Missouri recently sponsored a 


Using as a 
Playgrounds’ 
pancake day which proved to be an 


outstanding success. Approximately 
4,000 pancakes were made and served 


All the 


to nearly 900 hungry people. 


beautiful outdoor terrazzo floor, located 


on the high school grounds and the 


entire area is beautifully landscaped 
with exoria, hibiscus, palms and bou- 
lighted with 
A platform 


for an orchestra and a storage room for 


gainvillaea and is well 


many colored flood lights. 


equipment and concession stand were also 


provided, Plans are now underway to 





Kiwanians of Fort Lauderdale, Florida presented this dance patio to all boys and girls of the com- 
munity for the exclusive use of teen-agers. 


work was done by members of the club. 
Kiwanians rolled up their sleeves and 
doctors, lawyers, farmers, teachers all 
became waiters and cooks. They hop- 
ped counters, cooked coffee and washed 
dishes from six in the morning until 
nine in the evening to raise the funds 


necessary to make possible a summer 


playground and a summer band in 
Canton. 
TEEN-AGERS 


GET DANCE PATIO 


The Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, 
that the 
boys and girls of their community didn’t 


Florida, realizing teen-age 
have a suitable place to hold their dances 
functions, decided to 
provide such a place. Under the direc- 
tion of the Boys and Girls Committee 


and at the cost of over $8,000 a beauti- 


and other social 


ful dance patio was made for the ex- 
clusive use of teen-agers, 

The project was financed entirely by 
Fort Kiwanians the 
work was done without profit by con- 
tractor members Frank Metcalf, Dick 
Richardson and Carl Harding. It is a 


Lauderdale and 


provide a public address system and an 
electric record player. Use of the patio 
during the school months 
will be scheduled by the 
Fort Lauderdale Key Club 
under the supervision of 
the high school principal 
during the 
months by the City Rec- 


and summer 
reation Department. 

Presentation of the dance 
patio was made by Presi- 
dent Gene Bond to all the 
boys and girls of the com- 
munitygthrough Lee Hat 
field, Jr., president of the 
Key Club. 


PORTLAND BEGINS 
CHICK PROJECT 

Portland, 
have 


Kiwa- 
the 
poultry business by proxy. 


Maine, 
nians entered 
In other words, they have 
purchased 625 baby chicks 
which they gave to the 
Cumberland County 4-H 
Club to distribute 


Thousands 


agent 
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among 25 4-H Club members. However, 


there is string attached to the 


4-H 


prime 


one 
return 
Kiwa- 


will be 


must 
the 
These 


gift. Each clubber 


three roosters to 
nis club next November. 

used to further the project. It so hap- 
pened that when the Kiwanians decided 
to embark upon this new project the 
4-H 
taking on a new activity, so when the 
Kiwanians their 
distribute chicks, applications poured in 
at the the 25 


participants were chosen in a few days. 


clubbers were also interested in 


announced desire to 


Kiwanis club office and 


Those participating in the project are 
all between the ages of ten and 15 years 
and these youngsters will be able to keep 
all profits accruing from this venture. 
3y donating these chicks, the Port- 
land club is assisting in furthering the 
basic 4-H Club program of practical farm 


education for the youth of the nation. 


AUCTION BRINGS 

GOOD RESULTS 

Grossing over $1,000, the charity auc- 
tion sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Aledo, Illinois, 


cess that it will now be a regular yearly 


was such a decided suc- 


feature of the club’s program. 

The sale receipts have been deposited 
as the first step in the club’s project to 
the 
The club has 


build a community restroom in 
town’s business district. 
secured the lease and rights to a section 
of park land in the center of town which 
is owned by the Burlington railroad, 
and the much needed facilities will be 


constructed there. 


i ESS 





In celebration of Victoria Day the Kiwanians of East York, Toronto, 
Ontario sponsored a Treasure Hunt. The club secured co-operation of 
the Toronto Flyin 
of colored coupons were 
exchanged for prizes. 

bombing area with pilot Wally Slatter. 


Club which loaned pilot and plane for the day. 
dropped which were later 
Shown above President Walter Taylor maps 
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Q. What is the purpose of the amend- 
ment to Article II, Section 1 (b) of the 
International Bylaws which now reads 
“No man shall be eligible to active mem- 
bership in any other Kiwanis club or 
other service club of like character.” 

A. There has long been an unwrit- 
ten policy observed by most Kiwanis 
clubs that dual membership referring to 
more than one service club should not 
should be avoided in the 
It has been the 
experience in Kiwanis that a represen- 


be held and 
election of members. 
tative business or professional man does 
not have sufficient time to do justice to 
active membership in more than one 






























This 


amendment merely strengthens the pol- 


service organization. bylaw 
icy that has long been the general prac- 
tice. This amendment, however, is not 
retroactive. 

Q. Last year our Board of Directors 
approved a proposal for membership 
only to have the individual decline the 
invitation to join our club. Just recently 
this same person expressed a desire to 
join. What is the proper procedure for 
us to follow? 

A. Follow the same procedure that 
you would in considering any new pro- 
Secure a 


posal for membership. new 


proposal and a new recommendation by 


JAY’S LAST PHOTO 

This picture, taken only a few weeks before his death, shows Past Intl. Pres. Jay Emerson, 
right, conferring with President Truman. Maple T. Harl, center, past governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District and head of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, accompanied Jay. 









the Classification and Membership Com 
mittee and a new vote by the Board of 
Directors. 

Q. What is the club’s responsibility 
to a member who resigns because his 
business requires that he move to a dis- 
tant community? 


that the individual is 


a member in good standing, your club 


A. Assuming 


should present him with a “Withdrawal 
which he may carry with 
Also, 
club located in 


Certificate” 
him as a personal identification. 
if there is a Kiwanis 
the community to which he moves, youn 
club should send an “Immediate Notice 
of Member’s Transfer” to the secretary 
of that 


available 


forms are 
the 


Office of Kiwanis International and are 


club. These two 


upon request at General 


provided as a courtesy to, and a sys- 
tematized means for following-up, all 
former Kiwanians who might otherwise 


be lost to Kiwanis. 


2 &. th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Chadron, Nebr. ..... September 
Jamestown, N. D. .. . September 
Madison, Ga. ......September 
Paw Paw, Mich. ....September 
Lisbon, N. D. .......September 
Butler, Pa. .........September 
Greenville, Pa. .....September 
Blue Earth, Minn. ...September 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. . September 
Weiser, Idaho ......September 
Fairmont, Minn. ....September 
La Habra, Calif. ....September 
Pontiac, Mich. ......September 
West Point, Va. .....September 
Monroe, Ga. .......September 
Burbank, Calif. .....September 
Brownsville, Pa. ....September 
Smithfield, N. C. ... . September 


oounau 


15 


20 
21 
22 
22 
26 
26 


28 
29 
29 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


IDA? 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 

















By John LL. Kent 


Kiwanian Ted V. Rogers is the 


only man who was able to organize 


AY and night giant trucks ply 
our many highways so that 
you as a businessman and as 


an individual can have what you want, 


when and where you want it. In ad- 


dition to maintaining a supplementary 
service between the nation’s great cities, 
these Yankee Clippers of the highway 
the freight and ex- 


provide only 


press service for thousands of smaller 
cities and towns by-passed by the rail- 
road, 

Automobile trucks move 98 per cent 
of all farm products from farms, Phila- 
delphia gets 98 per cent of its live poul- 
truck, 


their 


try by Forty-nine large cities 
truck. 
gets 57 per cent of its butter by truck. 


Trucks carry 58 per cent of all the beef 


get all milk by Chicago 


in America. There are five and a half 
million trucks on our highways and the 
annual gross revenue of the industry is 
2 billion dollars, : 

But it wasn’t always thus! Fifteen 
years ago, when the truckers gave Ted 
V. Rodgers of the Kiwanis Club of 
the task of 
bringing order out of chaos, the term 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
“industry” hardly was applicable to the 
business of hauling freight in motor 
trucks. An industry, most people felt, 
was an established and solid business, 
one with stability and with figures to 


show what it was doing. A_ business, 


the trucking industry and he has been 
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its head for the 15 consecutive years since. 


in short, with some degree of industry- 
But 


industry-regulating 


wide organization. there was no 


central body, no 


Federal regulation of interstate com- 


merce by motor vehicles. There were 


about three million trucks in use, but 
not more than 15 per cent were oper- 
ated as for-hire carriers. There were 
common carriers and contract carriers, 
truck that 


anything and others that handled only 


lines would haul virtually 
a single commodity. 

There were rate wars among truck 
operators and there were rate wars with 
other modes of transportation, and no 
one was profiting. 

It was then that the truckers of Amer- 
ica turned to the dynamic little Kiwa- 
nian from Scranton, who now means to 
the American trucking industry what 
FE. H. Harriman, James J. Hill, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and the other em- 
pire builders meant to the railroads. As 
the perennial president of the American 
Trucking Associations (no one else has 
ever held the 
established fifteen 


position since it was 


years ago) he has 
with infinite patience and tremendous 
energy welded together a dissident and 
far-flung hodge-podge of hard driving 
pioneers of the highways into a compact 
and articulate industry. 

He was 45 when he took on the job 
association for 


of building a national 


the trucking industry and hard work 
was an old story to him. When he was 
eleven, his family settled in Coaldale, 
Pennsylvania, in the heart of the anthra 
Ted the 
mines beside his father. 

In those days, the shaft down into 


cite district, and went into 


the mines had no elevator. As a pit boy 
Ted clambered down a ladder and many 


a time he went down with his. shirt 


front bulging with sticks of dynamite. 
He blast, 


things, and he that knowledge to 


learned to among other 
put 
good use later on. He learned, too, that 
the mines were not for him. 

He set his sights on an office job and 
after saving many hard-earned pennies 
himself eight-month 


At 19 he 


left the mines for good and started out 


put through an 


course at a business college. 


as a stenographer for the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company. 

With another goal in mind, he again 
pinched pennies, and at 23, rejecting 
the advice of his friends, used his sav- 
ings to start his own business as a rock 
contractor. His knowledge of blasting, 
plus his capacity for hard work made 
the business pay. But it was seasonal 
business and Ted couldn't afford to have 
time on his hands. He opened a Ford 
agency in Lansford, Pennsylvania, one 
of his most successful ventures. 

In 1930 he went into the trucking 
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business, his firm becoming a contract 
carrier for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. Then in succession, he 
established several businesses including 
a chain of service stations and a sales 
agency for large trucks, 

In 1932, at 43, Ted V. Rodgers of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, was well-to-do 
—far more than he might have dreamed 
when he clambered down ladders in the 


He had 


that year to attend the Eucharistic Con- 


coal mines. gone to Ireland 
gress and to visit his grandparents in 
County Donegal, where his own parents 
were born. 

Upon coming back to his Dublin hotel 
one day, there was a telegram waiting 


the desk. 


him that he had been elected president 


for him at It was to notify 
of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck As- 
sociation. The telegram was a complete 
The the 
Lackawanna 
PMTA 
had been named secretary, but the or- 


surprise. year before, when 


County Chapter of the 


was formed in Scranton, he 
ganization was new and he had little 
idea of what was going on in the other 
dozen chapters throughout the state. 
When he returned to America and 
surveyed his new job, he found that 
short-sighted individuals and organiza- 
tions were sponsoring restrictive laws 
Pennsylvania legislature 


before the 


% ear Re 


BY Ce 





ty 


Weve 


SEs 





that were designed to stifle highway 


transportation progress. Efforts were 


being made to limit truck lengths, 
widths and capacities to such an extent 
that it would have made truck hauling 
unprofitable and forced truckmen out of 
business. 

He organized a campaign of opposi- 
tion and by proving to the legislators 
and the people that the state’s progress 
was dependent upon the defeat of this 
anti-truck legislation, he accomplished 
Not one 


He next 


what was believed impossible: 
oft the measures became a law. 
set about organizing the association and 
three years later, when he left, there 
were some 60 chapters, all organized 
strongly under a central association. 

1933 


In the summer of Ted Rodgers 


found himself in Washington as a rep- 
resentative of his state association. The 
Capital in those days was roaring with 
activity. It was the beginning of the 
Roosevelt era, when the entire nation 
was desperate from the effects of the 
depression. New laws and regulations 
were being shaped day and night. There 
was much talk about unfair competition 
and controlling competition for the good 
of all. 

Out of this cauldron came the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion. This was the cue for Ted Rodgers 


4\ 


and other trucking industry leaders to 
see what they could do about setting 
Cheir first chance 
came when the need for a code of fair 


their house in order. 


competition developed. 


There were two associations then— 
the American Highway Freight Asso- 
ciation, and the Federated Truck Asso- 
ciations of America—each representing 
a different group of operators. As might 
have been expected, two codes resulted 
from their separate labors, and they 
were miles apart. NRA stepped in then 
and warned the men they must get to 
gether. The alternative? The govern 
ment would write the code. 

They got together. The two associa 
tions were merged into one—the Amer 
ican Trucking Associations, Inec., and 


Ted V. 


president. 


Rodgers was named its first 
That October g 1933. 


One year later, the association held its 


Was 


first annual convention in Chicago. With 


its organizing pains over, conditions 


were believed favorable for the industry 
the 


the leaders in the anticipated resurgence 


and association to become one Ol 
of business. 

But there was dissension and rumors 
that 


trolled the association. He had to pause 


interests outside the industry con 


in his work and deny them. Those who 


knew Ted never questioned his honesty. 
He spoke his mind without fear. He 
believed in the trucking industry and 


in the need for a strong national as 
sociation to serve it and bring it unity. 

In 1935 the United States Supreme 
Court the NRA 


But the same year Congress en 


declared unconstitu 
tional. 
acted the Motor Carrier Act, substitut 
ing federal law for the NRA code of 
fail competition. 

In the interim, Ted struggled to hold 
the infant organization together. It grew 


The 


three million trucks in 1932 became fou 


and the trucking industry grew. 


million in 1937 and five and a half mil 
1947, 


To the trucking industry, the news 


lion in 


that Ted Rodgers was stepping down 


was as unbelievable as would be the 
news that the nation’s trucks had 
stopped running. He wasn’t just the 


president. He was the American Truck- 


ing Association. 

For through all the years of growth 
and progress, Ted Rodgers, the scrappy 
Kiwanian from Scranton, is the only 
leader the trucking industry ever had. 
He has been re-elected president of the 
But 
he can step down with the sure knowl- 


association year after year. now 


edge that his mission has been accom- 


xk 


plished. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
EDGEWATER BEACH wore 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms from $3.95 








1000 Outside Rooms Each with 9900 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 
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y Denver 


" SEVENTEENTH & STOUT. 
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Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


@ 600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 

















THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 


341 rooms bath, 
5 station radio 


public space 


cireulating ice water 
ker, 89 bedrooms and all] 
‘air conditions: 1, 


each with 
loud spe 
completely 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 
Camadion Pacific 
Notel 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday 
Bot, AL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
-—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
— “ “he ‘re Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 





A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 


Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
& Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


= Wendell Sheraton 


oe Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
m John E. Donegan, General Manager 





Where KIWANIS Meets 





IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
George n —? — “ Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E, yde, Treas. 











In NEW YORK 
KI WAN t S 
headquarters are at 














OKLAHOMA 


ILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 










In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 
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Labor Must Reform 


(From page 32) 


unions, without responsibility for its use, 
a liie and death power over industry 
and the individual laborer in America. 

A union can ruin an employer at 
almost any time—there is no recourse 
in law either to aid or protect him, or 
to hold the union to account for the act. 
A union can force a worker—almost 
to it in 
money and support it in any act of its 


any worker—to pay tribute 
choosing, by a no more indirect method 
of the 


right to work—and with the sanction 


persuasion than denying him 
of American law. The Wagner act de- 
clares the public policy of the United 
States is to encourage the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining, the 
practical effect of which is the conscrip- 
tion of labor by unions and the estab- 
lishment of the closed shop. The Taft- 
\ct 


workingman’s freedom by outlawing the 


Hartley now restores some of the 
closed shop, 

There are other instances in America 
of government compulsion to practices 
that are outside the bounds of supposed 
American principle, but they are mostly 
social reform or 
the 


organized society as a whole, and are 


related directly to SO- 


cial welfare within framework of 
administered by government agencies 


accountable to the people. This is not 
true of compulsion to unionism in or- 
to 


by the government of American citizens 


der work. This is the giving over 
to organized exploitations at the hands 
of a ruthless pressure group that can- 
not even pretend to have the interests 
of a whole society at heart. 

Probably no one objects to the theory 
of unions—the principles they embody. 
The Wagner act did not give labor a 
new right in the right to organize and 
new 


bargain collectively, or a weapon 


in the right to strike. It merely freed 
unions from any restraint in using these 
powers to pillage industry and laborer 
alike. It compelled industry—and labor 


—and all of society- to comply with the 


“Doctor 
(From 


officer of Rowan County, the post he 
still holds. 

His Kiwanis career began as a char- 
ter member of the Salisbury club in 
1920. 
Kiwanis, and the list is long, Charlie 
is likely to treasure most his part in 
getting the 
famous health camp, in 1927, and which 


Of all his accomplishments in 


started Salisbury club’s 


dictates of particular groups that have 
set themselves up as the administrators 
of labor’s rights, and the wielders of its 
powers. 

The effect has been to build up, with 
the assistance of government, a power 
that has given it a strangle hold on the 
economy of a nation, and individual 
rights of a great many members of that 
Who that the 


avowed purposes of the Wagner act, the 


nation. will maintain 
freedom of commerce from injury or the 
obstruction of its flow, has been served 
by the wave of strikes that has strangled 
production the end? If 
labor has the right to strike, must the 


since war’s 
indiscriminate use of the right be ac- 
Should it 


something real—something more vital to 


cepted ? not be related to 
the welfare of all society than, for in- 
stance, jurisdictional disputes between 
rival unions or blanket pay rises with- 
out regard for other factors than the 
union’s desire for more money ? 

The Taft-Hartley act 
but not end jurisdictional and sympathy 


will hamper 


strikes. Industry-wide strikes are not 
forbidden, only made more difficult for 
the unions to carry out. Injunctions to 
act 


prevent strikes under the new can 


be obtained only by the federal govern- 
ment, not by industry. 
place the facts of statistics 


Senator Wagner’s fiction that 


Let us 
alongside 
“this is a measure designed to promote 
Let the 
1,856 strikes in the last year before the 
passage of the act with 4,740 strikes in 
the year following, and then let us try 
to grasp the full effect of 37,383 rec- 
16,- 


11 years since 


industrial peace.” us compare 


ognized strikes directly involving 
327,305 workers in the 
the act was made law! This comes to 
more than 270 strikes per month—and 
not even Senator Wagner could describe 
And it is the 
Act 
who have brought the semi-corrective 


Taft-Hartley Act. kk * 


this as industrial peace! 
backers of the pro-labor Wagner 


Charlie” 


»? 


page 25) 
he has directed every year since. 
And just as dear to the heart of the 
the 
club, 


new International President is 


crippled children’s clinic of his 
which, together with the health camp, is 
a continuing reminder to his fellow club 
members of Charlie Armstrong’s love 
for little children who have their backs 
to the wall. 
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Certainly the proudest moment in his 
Kiwanis that 
time in 1945 when he presented to his 
club a husky combat veteran whom, 15 
years before, Charlie found a hopeless 


career must have been 


clubfoot cripple. And only the sincerity 
of “Dr. Charlie’s” 
parents to let the child be taken under 


appeal persuaded the 


Kiwanis auspices to an orthopedic hos- 
pital for the operation and treatment 
that made him a normal boy. 

Yes, Charles W. Armstrong has been 
a Kiwanis club president, a lieutenant 
governor, a district governor, a chair 
man and member of many district and 
International committees, a member of 
the International board, and in the year 
just past, its vice president from the 
United Yet, the work he has 


done with his Salisbury club for under- 


States. 


privileged children is undoubtedly his 
most cherished Kiwanis experience. 
Dr. Arm- 


of solid 


As a professional man, 


strong has another record 
achievement. He has brought his county 
health department from almost nothing 
to a modern health service to 70,000 
people. A program of drainage initiated 
by him has made an area of healthy 
farm families out of a population once 
threatened with mosquito infested ponds 
and streams. And in recognition of his 
professional competence, his fellow phy 
State 
field. 


Charlie Armstrong is a family man. 


sicians have honored him with 


and national posts in the health 
You’ve only to drop in at the modest 
Arm- 
strongs live in Salisbury to be impressed 
that Of 
have the 


family. Charles, Jr., finished college be- 


two-story brick home where the 


his in career. 


the 


with success 


course years scattered 
fore the war, and is now in the textile 
field. One of the rare pleasures a father 
can have came to President Armstrong 
last month when he went over to Elkin, 
N. C., to induct Charles, Jr., into the 
And 


III, a special delight to his 


Klkin Kiwanis club. there is 
Charles 
56-year-old grandfather. 

Rose Armstrong, the older daughter, 
has finished college and now is a teacher 
in Salisbury. Bill, the younger son, is 
a senior in the school of journalism at 
the University of North Carolina, And 
the younger daughter, Florence, has just 
at the 


State College for Women at Greens- 


completed her freshman year 
boro, North Carolina. Both Charles and 
sill served their country in the armed 
services, and both were wounded. 

And while you are at home with the 
Armstrongs, you might be able to per- 
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}suade Mrs, Armstrong to play on her 


grand piano some of the better music 
of the masters. For Mabel Armstrong 
is an accomplished musician. 
somehow found time to “keep up” 
music from her college days. And even 


She has 
her 


with all the responsibilities of the head 
of a hospitable household, she continues 
to be a leader in the social and cultural 
affairs of her city. 

When his boys were growing up “Dr. 
Charlie” found time to do some hunting 
and fishing. And before the war he could 
be found on the golf course with a favor- 
ite foursome ... and a score in the low 
80’s. But the 
fessional duties has brought rust to his 
He insists he'll get back 


press of civic and pro- 


guns and irons. 
to the woods and the golf greens just 


20 Million Keglers Can’t Be Wrong 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


as soon as... The same old story with 
too many of us, you know. 

But there is “Dr. 
Charlie” hasn’t put aside. It’s that fre- 
quent though quite accidental meeting 
he has with some of his cronies. They 


one diversion 


just happen to run into each other at 
Kiwanian Herman Kenerly’s clothing 
store, where, of course, they must pass 
the time of day. For no matter how 
pressing are his duties, Charlie Arm 
strong cannot be hurried when there’s 
a good story to be heard . . . or told. 

A well-rounded man, the new Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International. 

And he brings a rich and versatile 
equipment to the leadership of a great 
You'll be proud 

kkk 


service organization. 
of him, 


(From page 34) 


mosphere. Warm and well ventilated in 
winter, cool in summer, brightly lighted 
with the newest in neons and fluores- 
cents, spotlessly clean, often as much of 
a show place architecturally as the big- 
gest movie house in town and intelli- 
gently managed, the bowling alley has 
taken a new place in the American melt 
ing pot modern way of living. 
3owling provides sufficient moderate 
physical exercise for participants of all 
ages, but does not require the exhausting 
miles of walking in golf, nor the soak- 
ing perspiration stage of a third set of 
tennis on a hot July afternoon. Women 
and children like it; in fact, one-third 
of all the the 
women and many of them turn in bet- 


bowlers of lation are 
ter scores than the average male kegler. 
It is a comparatively easy game for the 
novice to acquire moderate ability 
bowlers frequently 


A bowler in the 


quickly and inferior 


have a “hot” game. 
150 class may surprise and elate him- 
self a few times a season with a 205 
score, but a 98 golfer never shoots a 69. 
Most important of all, bowling is a 
game in which the social contacts, the 
the let’s-have-fun 


tone of the pastime is more important 


group atmosphere, 


than the score. Bowling is funny that 
way. The guy who is getting licked is 
having just as much fun as the guy who 
has rolled six straight strikes. It is a 
game of unusual camaraderie. 

Bowling is not merely a pastime of 
local interest in each city. There are 
big name keglers, known to nearly all 
of the 20,000,000 bowlers of the nation. 
Andy Varipapa, Joe Wilman, Ned Day, 


Joe Norris, Buddy Walter 
Ward, Frank Benkovic and others who 
roll games from 220 to 260 like a ma- 


3omar, 


chine. 

During the war officials of Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Co., which makes and 
installs most of the new bowling alleys 
and manufactures the balls, pins and 
alley fixtures, were overcome with dis- 
may when they got an order for bowl- 
ing alleys from the War Department for 
use in army camps. The original order 
was for 2,500 new alleys, immediate de- 
An that repre- 
sented a whole year’s production at the 
But the army knew 


livery. order of size 
Brunswick plant. 
what the boys wanted and they insisted 
It took triple shifts in 
the factory and special priority on ma- 
terials to fill the order. 

There can be no mistake about the 
national popularity of bowling. It is no 


on 2,500 alleys. 


brief fad like the miniature golf course 
craze that came in May, 1930, and died 
in October. These big city bowling es- 
tablishments with from twenty to fifty 
alleys and the smaller establishments in 
local communities or smaller towns are 
here to stay. Air-conditioning, the war- 
time impetus to the spread of the game, 
the large proportion of women who have 
taken up the sport and improved man- 
agement in the industry, have made a 
weekly evening of bowling part of the 
To fail to 
sense the sport as a social force is the 
failure to appreciate the game with its 


new American way of life. 


twenty million participants. And _ all 
twenty million of them are having 
fun. xk 
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MUST 
SOMEONE 
GET HURI? 


mass production goods should not be based 


By Russell GC. Heddleston, PAST INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


O ONE would purposely sug- 

gest destroying our small in- 

dustries and turning scores of 
our smaller cities into “ghost towns.” 
Yet, indirectly, such a move already is 
under way. 

If successful, it will be a complete, 
disastrous blitz that will paralyze much 
of this country’s virile small industry 
and will devastate, economically, hun- 
dreds of towns and small cities that 
depend upon such industry for lite. 

[ am not engaged in industry, large 
or small, But as a retail grocer and a 
resident of East Liverpool, Ohio I do 
depend for my livelihood, my happiness, 
and my independence upon the pottery 
industry of this community, which is 
one of the small industries that stands 
under the shadow of the blitz. 

Not only myself but the entire com- 
munity depends almost solely upon this 
small handicraft industry characteristic 
of other small industries. And my busi- 
ness establishment and my town are 
duplicated throughout our entire coun- 
try. Other similar communities from 
coast to coast depend upon watch- 
making, lace-making, smoking pipe 
manufacturing, weaving, jewelry-mak- 
ing, and other handicraft industries for 
their livelihood, their comforts, and 
their economic independence. 

The threatened blitz against us 
springs from the premise that Uncle 
Sam, as the world’s creditor, must 
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Plans to furnish Europe with 


American dollars so they can buy our 


sacrifice some of his own substance and 
security and wealth so that his debtors 
can get from American pocketbooks the 
dollars they need to pay their debts 
to us. 

As unpopular as it may be at the 
moment to speak out in favor of pro- 
tecting American industry and workers 
against unfair low-wage industrial com- 
petition from abroad, it is time some- 
one did. 

Much of the fear held by handicraft 
industrialists is engendered by the mys- 
air that enshrouds 
in 


representatives of 


terious “hush hush” 
the 
Switzerland, 
eighteen nations over world trade. 


current negotiations Geneva, 


among 
Such an “iron curtain’ has been low- 
ered between the negotiators and the 
public that even most of the news cor- 
respondents abandoned the affair -early 
as hopeless from a news standpoint. 
Since then, little more than whispers 
and fragmentary reports have emerged 
—that Britain, for instance, is adamant 
against revising its historical Empire 
trade agreements ! 

Out of the Geneva conference is in- 
‘solution” to postwar 


tended to come a 
economic chaos. But many businessmen 
fear that the “solution” may be such a 
give-away on Uncle Sam's part as to 
threaten the dissolution or drastic cur- 
tailment of small industry because of 
lowered tariffs. 

Added to the Geneva mystery story 


upon sacrificing small businesses. 


are reports of this country providing 
the 
damaged potteries of foreign countries 
and brazen requests by American occu- 
authorities for ce- 
ramics experts to help put back into 
the foreign industries that 
threaten the very existence of American 
potteries ! 

“Trade” ceases to be trade when one 
party must finance the whole transac- 
tion—yet that is exactly the present 
situation. So that foreign countries can 
raise dollars to buy some of our prod- 
ucts, we are told that we must let them 
undersell, in this country, other of our 
goods, 

In other words we, the creditor, must 
be impoverished somewhere to aid the 
debtors! That under 
present official and semi-official plans, 
is slated to be small industry. 

But this impoverishment will not halt 
with small industry itself. It will put 
its blight upon thousands of business es- 
tablishments—like my own—and whole 
towns and communities. Close down a 
small town’s main supporting industry 
and you have disaster. Without wages, 
workers cannot patronize their mer- 
chants, their doctors, their dentists, 
their theaters. And then, like a loath- 
some malignancy, the blight will spread 
to surrounding areas. 

Despite the mumbo-jumbo of exports 
and imports, foreign exchange, managed 


handsome sums to revive war- 


pation American 


business 


“somewhere,” 
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currencies, reparations, occupation costs, 
wage levels, standards of living and 
other factors that make world economy 
an unfathomable puzzle to most people, 
American small industry must not be 
sacrificed! Some other way must be 
found to achieve world prosperity and 
security. Progress is a process of build- 
ing—not of tearing down. 

Small industry is fearful of the im- 
mediate future because of repeated 
remarks in official and semi-official quar- 
ters that our mass production industrial 
titans must furnish the bulk of our ex- 
ports for international trade. There is 
ample evidence that small industry is 
the likely target of foreign competition 
under reduced tariffs. 

Yet, this is directly contrary to an- 
nounced national policy. 

This was emphasized last December 
18 in a brief filed by one segment of 
the American dinnerware industry with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. It said, in part: “A policy favor- 
ing the import of the products of small 
business to obtain dollars to pay for the 
exports of our giant mass-producing in- 
dustries simply helps destroy the very 
kinds of business that we understand 
our government is anxious to retain and 
protect from concentrated economic 
power at home.” 

It said, further: “There has been in- 
creasing concern in this country over 
not only the concentration of economic 
power in fewer and fewer corporations, 
but also of industry in over-populated 
centers.” 

The dinnerware, or pottery industry 
—our community’s main support—is 
typical of many small industries. It is 
represented by the United States Pot- 
ters Association, whose members man- 
ufacture about 90 percent of all vitrified 
and semi-vitrified dinnerware made in 
this country. It did a combined busi- 
ness of over $50,000,000, factory prices, 
for each of the years 1942 to 1945, in- 
clusive. 

Annual payrolls of dinnerware firms, 
another brief to the Committee stated, 
were over $30,000,000 for each of those 
years. They were distributed to up- 
wards of 23,000 employees, who earned 
an average of $1.10 an hour, as com- 
pared to a general Arherican average 
industrial wage of $1.13 an hour last 
September. 

In any largely handicraft industry, 
such as pottery, wages are an important 
part of manufacturing costs. In dinner- 
ware manufacturing, for instance, the 
$1.10 per hour average wage represents 
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Here is the main street of East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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It contains the same retail businesses, 


insurance companies, banks and other agencies of trade that any other typical American 
town has. But all these varied businesses in this one community depend upon the pottery 
industry—and the community itself depends upon china ware manufacture for its existence. 


60 percent of the factory price of the 
finished product. In the national aver- 
age, wages account for only 20 percent 
of industrial manufacturing costs. 

The only advantage that foreign din- 
nerware manufacturers hold over the 
American industry—and this is true of 
other industries, also—is that of lower 
wages and generally lower manufactur- 
ing costs. The English pottery worker 
receives only one-third as much as the 
American. In prewar German potteries, 
workers were paid about one-fifth the 
American wage and in Japanese pot- 
teries the wage was about one-ninth the 
American wage. 

Although labor costs represent more 
than half of the total costs in the Amer- 
ican dinnerware industry and American 
wage rates are 300 to 900 percent higher 
than in any competing foreign coun- 
try, the highest American tariff rate on 
any imported dinnerware product is only 
70 percent on foreign value (some rates 
are as low as 10 percent), plus 8/10 
of one cent per piece. This top rate 
is insufficient to fully equalize the cost 
differential due solely to our American 
immigration-protected labor standards. 

Yet some persons propose to reduce 
still further the tariff on dinnerware! 

Our American dinnerware industry 


faces these alternatives: 


1. Asking American labor to accept a 
lower wage rate competitive with 


foreign wages. 


~ 


2. Moving American plants abroad in 

order to take advantage of low- 
labor and _ free 
American government engineering 
the 


wage foreign 


services, exporting finished 
products to America. 

3. Asking the United States Govern- 
ment to abolish immigration restric- 

that 

labor can be brought to America. 


4. Going into liquidation as the Amer- 


tions so low-wage foreign 


ican dinnerware producer is under- 
sold in the American market by 
manufactured 
under cheap foreign labor condi- 


dinnerware abroad 
tions, 
5. Or asking the United States gov- 
ernment to maintain tariff protec- 
with 
restrictions) at levels which 
equalize foreign and American 
labor wage and employment stand- 
ards in the dinnerware industry. 
This is the situation that faces one 
American small industry. It no doubt 
is identical with that facing others. It’s 
a serious situation, a matter that Amer- 
ican business men, especially the small 
industrialists and those engaged in com- 
merce in smaller communities, cannot 


xk 


tion (along immigration 


will 


afford to ignore. 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands - Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Til. 
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a KEMPE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
@ 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC, Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program, 
Sports for all — extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool, New stadium, gym Catalog. 

Colonel A. 
4677 Third St., 


Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, now $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7"'x5", with club ‘emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April |... $8.50 
engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash adh 


ADVERTISE 


swift, a ng 

to get more busines 

NOT A SYNDICATED SERVICE 
NO EQUIPMENT TO BUY 

We prepare copy to meet your individual needs. Small 
quantities quickly and neatly produced. Ideal for 
any type business. Write for Samples and details, 

PEN RVICE 


NY-AD SE 
P.O. Box 33 Fenton, Michigan 


BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for jewelry, 
spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken 
usable watches, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
FREE shipping container, 


LOWE’S — Dept. K 
HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOW EXPENSIVE ARE PROFITS? 


What do you consider an excellent retum on an 
investment? Whatever your answer may be, we 
know it can be accomplished by you in your area in 
a new and fluorishing industry that is paying large 
dividends to investors the country over This prop- 
osition will stand the most thorough investigation 
because it has been tried, tested and proven. For 
further information write 


TRADIO INC., Dept BB-8, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Boonville, ” Missouri 






























WITH PENNY 
POST CARDS 


messengers 








Use Uncle Sam’s 








rings, 
and 


Write for 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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THE AHOSKIE INCIDENT 
Ar HIS farm home just outside 


Ahoskie, North Carolina, Harvey Jones, 
colored war veteran was presented with 
a check for $3,200 by the president of 
the local Kiwanis club on July 25, while 
the entire club membership and the 
International 


President of Kiwanis 


looked on. The occasion ended ten days 
of prolonged and unfavorable publicity 
for both the local club and Kiwanis In- 
ternational, based upon the fact that, in 
a drawing to award a door prize of a 
Cadillac car, Jones, who was ruled in- 
eligible to attend, was bypassed and 
dentist was given the car. 

Although the check presentation can 
by no means be called a happy ending, 
it was, nevertheless, about as close to it 
could be. At 


as an affair of this kind 
least Jones was happy—he had said that 
he would rather have the money than 


the car. When club President Rupert 


Massey handed him the check he said, 

“I am going to build a home for my wife 

and son.” 
Members of Ahoskie 


news would go out 


the club were 


glad that now the 


that they had corrected their mistake 
as willingly and thoroughly as _ their 
severest critics could expect them to, 
although they were still deeply con- 
cerned over the action their club had 
taken originally, which resulted in so 


many written protests to both the local 
club and the 

Officers of 
agreed with 
Charles Armstrong of Salisbury, 


International office. 
the Ahoskie 
International 


club readily 
President 
North 
(practically a neighbor of 
that had 
They regretted, 


Carolina 
theirs ) 
error. 


they made a grave 
that 


the entire Kiwanis organization has been 


especially, 
written about so widely in such an un- 
favorable light, and they were not only 
willing, but eager, do anything that 
would alleviate the situation. 

$2,678,” Club 


International 


“The car cost us only 
President Massey told 
headquarters in one of several long dis- 
conversations. “But 
said it worth 
$3,200 and that figure has been copied 


tance telephone 


since some sources Was 


repeatedly without being verified, 
will gladly make the check out to Har- 
vey for that amount. 
quibble. We want to do what we can 


to close this incident with as little em- 


we 


This is no time to 


barrassment to the International organ- 
ization as possible.” 

The same day the check was presented 
a letter inclosing a report of the Inter- 
national office’s the 
went to all club presidents for reading 
at the next club meeting. This report 
repeated the adopted by the 
Board of Trustees long ago condemning 
raffles 
In addition, 


handling of case 


policy 


lotteries, and similar means of 


raising funds. International 
President Armstrong made it plain to 
the local club 
that raising funds by such questionable 
was the 
Board. In speaking of the matter to 
other bad 
that it had to happen this way, but this 
that is 
any 


press as well as to the 


means not countenanced by 


officers he said, “It is too 


is a great example of the risk 


run when a club engages in sort 


of activity which is saoadndatie” 
Those close to the Board believe that 
at the held 


in Chicago August 9 and 10 some action 


mid-summer meeting to be 


may be taken to outlaw drawings for 
through amending the bylaws to 
The that 
the 


from clubs requesting that disciplinary 


prizes, 
that 


have 


effect. many requests 


come to International office 


action be taken in the case of the errant 


also will be taken up at this ses 
the 


In analyzing the way the newspapers 


club, 
sion of Board. 
reacted, we are impressed with the fact 
that in no case which has come to our 
attention has Kiwanis as such been crit 
icised nor has even a hint been given 
that 


clubs generally are not the highest. In 


the aims and ideals of Kiwanis 


fact, almost without exception, editorial 


comment has included praise for- the 


good work of the Kiwanis organization 
and has confined criticism to certain 
definite incidents which appeared alk the 
more flagrant because of the high prin- 
ciples of Kiwanis. 

We first: that 


the local impressions made by hundreds 


can conclude from this, 


clubs all oyer the country have, in 
created a worthy reputa- 
which 


reversed by one unfortunate publicity af- 


the aggregate, 


tion bon Kiwanis cannot be 


fair, even though it is serious, and, sec- 
ond: that the individual clubs can go on 
in their communities to even greater at- 
tainments in service and reputation un- 


xk * 


affected by this incident. 





The same procedures that safeguard the purity of FORD ball gum 
and insure its high quality and un‘form flavor also make it safe! 
You can be sure FORD ball gum contains nothing but carefully 
tested pure food, because of two series of laboratory procedures. 
First, all essential ingredients are analyzed and, second, labora- 
tory controls maintain our precision formulas, And what is 
more, the ingredients used in FORD ball gum are the finest 
obtainable—unexcelled by even the best stick brands and un- 
equalled by any other ball gum. That’s why everybody likes 


Ford gum. The name FORD branded on every piece of our GUM and MACHINE CO 
” 


gum is your assurance that you really are getting quality gum. LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


- The Fordway is the original large-scale, share-the-profits system of gum machine sponsorship 


Write for free brochure: “Sharing the Profits 
the FORDWAY.” 




















NOW THERE ARE 3...PLUS 


“The United States aluminum market is the best 
served aluminum market in the world.” 

Who said that? A United States District Court 
that had devoted more than two years to examin- 
ing all the facts about the aluminum industry. 

Sixty years ago there was no aluminum industry 
in the country. Then a tiny company started in 
business. It had to learn what aluminum was good 
for and what it wasn’t good for. It discovered 
how to make aluminum strong, more useful and 
plentiful; brought the price down from $8 a 
pound to 14 cents a pound for aluminum pig. 

This pioneer was ALCOA .. . Aluminum 
Company of America... for 50 years the 
only commercial producer of virgin aluminum 
in the country. Today there are three domestic 


producers of virgin aluminum. The two new- 
comers control half of the country’s present eco- 
nomical capacity to produce new ingot. There 
are also scores of companies who reclaim scrap 
aluminum to sell the American market. 

In addition, many companies supply aluminum 
in its various commercial forms and hundreds of 
concerns make finished products of all kinds... 
using aluminum in thousands of ways. 

Add up all these companies and you have 
the biggest aluminum industry in the world... 
full of healthy competition. Having founded 
this great industry, we of Alcoa call ourselves 
“First in Aluminum”. And we will continue 
doing our part to help keep the United States 
“the best served aluminum market in the world”. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM o 
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